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PREFATORY NOTE 


In the scheme of pablications planned for the Adyar 
Library, Buddhistic literature forms one important 
branch of study. Special attention has been paid in 
recent years to the study of Tibetan and Chinese ver- 
sions of certain Buddhistic Texts in Sanskrit which had 
been lost and could only be reconstructed on the basis 
of their Tibetan and Chinese versions. The Bhava- 
sahkr^nti'gutra and Ssgnrjuna't Bhavasaitkranti a'fls- 
tra published by the Adyar Library in 1938, under the 
editorship of Pao<Jit N. Aiyaswami Sastri, were our 
first attempts in the direction of such restoration. 

Encouraged by the reception which the Bhavasait- 
kranti'SfUra received at the hands of the scholars, we 
are now issuing the second of the series, the Alambana- 
parik^n and Vftti of ^cSrya DidnSga under the same 
editorship. A fortunate circumstance has preserved 
this important Buddhistic work in their Chinese and 
Tibetan versions while the Sanskrit original has been 
lost. The Journal Asiatique (Vol. CCXIV, No. I) 
contains a French translation of this work with copious 
extracts from the commentary of VinTtadeva under the 
joint efforts of Mr. Susumu Yamaguchi of Japan and 
Henry Meyer of Paris. For increasing its usefulness, it 
was felt necessary to have the treatise reconstructed into 
Sanskrit along with an English translation. Paptjiit Aiya- 
swami Sastri who is eminently fitted for the task, kindly 
undertook to prepare and edit the work and has now 
carried it through to a successful completion. In the 


present edition, he has incorporated ail the salient 
features of the French translation including the extracts 
from the commentary of Vinitadeva and has also gone 
much farther. The Commentary of DharmapSla in 
the Chinese version of I-tsing has been rendered into 
both Sanskrit and English and incorporated in this 
edition. It is noteworthy that this DharmapSla is 
earlier in point of time to Vinitadeva. He is further 
stated to be diflerent from his South Indian namesake 
who lived near Negapatam. Valuable information on 
DihnSga is also presented in the Editor's preface. It is 
hoped that the 'Additional Notes 'and four Appendixes 
will be helpful to students of research on the subject. 

The need for a reorientation of Indological studies 
from the point of view of cultural contact with the Far 
East and China, has not yet been adequately provided 
for in our country. Only a few institutions and Uni- 
versities have made provision for the study of Tibetan 
and Chinese Literature and fewer still for original 
research. It is earnestly hoped that our Universities and 
other cultuntf centres will realize the imperative need for 
providing for this branch of study as early as possible. 
A chair in each University to promote the study of the 
cultural contributions of the literature of the Far Eastern 
countries may well be expected to open up new and 
fascinating fields of research. 

It is with great pleasure that I record here our 
obligations to Papdit N. Aiyaswami Sastri for placing his 
most valuable and scholarly services at the disposal of 
the Library, freely and generously. 

Adyar G. Srinivasa Murti, 

7th April, 1942. Honorary Director. 


PREFACE 


The Alambanapank|S is one of the smaller treatises 
on the selected sabjects composed by AcSrya DidnSgai 
the father of medisval Indian logic. The treatise, as its 
title denotes, starts an enquiry about the true nature of 
the Jtlambana, object of consciousness. The author, 
after a thorough examination of the standpoints of 
the Realists such as VaibhSfikas, Vais'e^ikas and others 
who hold the external things to be real, and proving 
their views untenable, establishes that the olambana, 
as it appears to us, is unreal and that consciousness 
alone is real — a dogma which has been held by his 
predecessors, Asahga and Vasubandhu, two eminent 
teachers of the YogSc9ra school of Buddhism. The main 
contribution of DihnSga to that school in his present 
treatise lies in putting the dogma on a logical basis. 

This position of the author provoked a vehement 
protest from the dialecticians of the opposite camp, 
more specially KumSrilabha^ and S'ahl^iScSrya, two 
great thinkers and up-holders. of the Bilhmanical tradi* 
tion and culture. According to Yc^cSras, only the pure 
consciousness appears into subject and object ; and 
there exists, for them, nothing external apart from con- 
sciousness. What causes consciousness to arise is only 
its part known as gtahyabhsga, knowable aspect, and' 


the same is regarded as the object>eau8e {nlamhana- 
pratyaya). The opponent asks ; “ How can a part of 
consciousness and appearing simultaneously be a condi- 
tion to the consciousness itself ? " DlhnSga answers 
this question in two ways. The first answer is ; It is, 
though simultaneous, a condition, because it is associat- 
ed invariably with consciousness : 

The second answer is : It becomes also a condition in 
succession by transmitting the force (tfaWi) : 

TORI II parik^a, 7 a-b). Both these answers, 

according to KurnSrila, are unsatisfactory and do 
not stand the strict scrutiny of the logicians. So he 
takes up the question for an impartial investigation and 
proves invalidity of those arguments of DlAnSga in 
these verses : 


5i3rf5i I 

TOSwiRrlfl || etc. 

=t ^ >1^ I etc. 


(Slohawirtika, SmyavOda, 150-158 and 158-167). 
Similarly SaAkaiSdlrya ' alio has, in his BhSsya on 
the BrahmasBtras, summarised and demolished the 
whole structure of DihnSga’s arguments found in the 
present w orh; and in doing so he quotes this line: 

g »Mwm(t?l l (AUm. par. 6 a-b) in the course 
of setting forth his own siddhanta. Similar criticisms 


...u “> “ s«al«r»dhy. on Buddhist Idealism ” 

.I"- ''•"-.Otisa. Inst., Tirapetl. Vol. I. 


are also met with in the works of Udyotakara, {Nyllya- 
oar/^2z), VScaspatimisTra {N. tiUparyaiika) and S^lika* 
nStba (Prakaraxutpaiiciku) and others. I, therefore, need 
not say how thoaght-provoking and epoch*making the 
treatise was in those days. Their arguments and counter* 
arguments will be more understandable, if one could get 
acquainted with the present work. Farther, the work, as it 
is stated, forms one of the author's original contributions 
to the iogic*minded Yo^^ra school of Buddhism. All 
these circumstances necessitate us to undertake the 
publication of the present treatise. 

It is most unfortunate that such an important work 
should have been lost to us in its original Sanskrit, 
though available in translations of foreign languages, 
Chinese and Tibetan. The work has two commentaries, 
one by DharmapSla of N&land3, preserved in Chinese 
version of I-tsing, and the other by Vinitadeva available 
in Tibetan version. Mr. Susumu Yamaguchi in colla- 
boration with H. Meyer has translated into French and 
published in the Journal Asiatiqut T. CCXIV, O^n.- 
March, 1929) this work with copious extracts from the 
commentary of Vinitadeva, and also edited the Tibetan 
and Chinese versions of the text. But he did not study 
systematically the commentary of DharmapSla. I have 
restored into Sanskrit this important treatise, text with 
author’s own vrtti from the Tibetan version (Tang, 
bgyur. voL Ge, XCV), with the commentary of Dharma- 
pSla from the Chinese version of I-tsing, a.d. 671-695 
(Nanjio, No. 1174, Taisho ed. vol. 31, No. 1625) and 
also translated them all into English. DharmapSla’s 


commentary is incomplete and abruptly breaks off in 
tbe seventh verse. I have added to my English trans- 
lation of the text almost all important portions of 
Vinitadeva’s comment translated into English from 
its French translation of S. Yaroaguchi and H. Mayer. 
There arc two translations in Chinese of the text, one 
by ParamSrtha (Nanjio, No. 1172, Taisho ed. vol. 
31, No. 1619; Shanghai ed. ‘Mai "part 10, pp. 13-14) 
and the other by Hiuen Tsang (Nanjio, No. 1173, 
Taisho ed. vol. 31. No. 1924, and Shanghai ed. "lai” 
part 10, pp. 12-13). Literal Sanskrit renderings of 
these two versions are made and printed in parallel 
columns so that the readers may themselves note their 
differences. For preparation of the edition of this 
work of DiAn3ga, I have made use of the above 
specified and other reference books of the Adyar Library 
which is one of the richest and well-equipped Libraries 
of India, and more specially so in regard to rare collec- 
tions of Buddhist literature including Tibetan and 
Chinese. I have only consulted for Dharmaidla's 
comment the Nanking edition of the Chinese version 
of I-tsing in my possession.* Romanised Tibetan text 
of the treatise has also been added at the end with a 
view to facilitating the beginner in these studies. As 
no printing facilities are available in the Press, 1 
refrain from publishing any Chinese portion or word- 
index in Chinese of the work. 

' A copy of this edition wu presented to me by my friend and 
student Mr. Shila of China during my stay at Saatisiketan in 
1938 1939. 


Before closing this short preface, it will not be 
out of place to say a few words about the author 
and bis contmentators. The following accounts of 
DihnSga are narrated by the Chinese traveller, Hiuen 
Tsang : 

"Above twenty U further south west of the 
monastery of Achala near the capital of Pundhra was 
an isolated hill on the ridge of which was a stone tope 
where Chenna ( - DihnSga) Pusa composed a 
lun or a treatise on logic. The pilgrim then relates 
about the circumstances connected the production of 
this S^tra in exposition of Buddha's teaching on Yin- 
mittg. Chenna, the pilgrim relates, after the Buddha 
departed from this life, came under his influence, and 
and entered the Order. The aspirations of his spiritual 
knowledge were vast and his intellectual strength was 
deep and sure. Pitying the helplessness of the state 
of his age he thought to give expansion to Buddhism. 
As the S'^stra on the Science of Inference was deep and 
terse, and students wrought at it in vain, unable to 
acquire a knowledge of his teachings, he went apart to 
live in calm seclusion to examine the qualities of the 
writings on it and investigate their characteristics of style 
and meaning. Hereupon a mountain>God took the 
Pusa up in the air and proclaimed that the sense of 
originally uttered by the Buddha, had been 
lost and that it would, that day, be set forth at large 
again by Chenna. This latter sent abroad a great light 
which illuminated the darkness. The sight of this light 
led to the King's request, that Chenna should at once 


proceed to the attainment of Arhatship. When the 
Pusa relucuntly agreed to do so, MaBjusTi appeared 
and recalled him to his high design and aspirations for 
the salvation of others and summoned him to develop for 
the beneht of prosperity, the Yogidrabhoraiirastra, 
onginally delivered by Maitreya. On this Chenna 
renounced the idea of an arhat's career, and devoted 
himself to a thorough study and development of the 
treatise on the Science of Inference. When he had 
finished his urork on this subject, he proceeded to the 
propagation of the rich teaching of Yoga system, and 
had disciples ivho were of note among their con- 
ten^raries". (v. On Yuan Chwang's travels in India 
by Thomas Watters, Vol. II, pp. 209-10). 

We learn from the above extract that DiAnlga 
composed his Ym-mine-hm, probably the Pramapa- 
tamuccaya in the monastery of Achala in the MahlraKha 
country, identified with Ajanta caves {Ibii., p. a-tO) and 
stayed much in that monastery, and also there have been 
some legends connected with further development of his 
logic. But some more particulars of the early part of his 
h/e may be gathered from the Tibetan historians, Bo- 
ston and TSiSnStha. The former relates the following : 

'Dihnsga was of Brahmanic caste and ordained by 
a teacher of the VStslputnya sect. Having received a per- 
feet education in the school of worldly sciences, he re- 
ceived from his preceptor, the instructions about the con- 
centrated meditation for the removal (of Obscurations). 
Then he was told to meditate over the principle of the 
Ego which was said to be inexpressible as being neither 


identcial with the groups of elements, nor differing 
from them. Having accordingly practised meditation, 
he could nowhere find such an Ego. He practised 
severe penance sitting betwixt fires at four direc* 
tions. While he was doing so, the preceptor asked him 
what he was doing. He replied he was searching 
for the Ego. The preceptor said : " Thou art over*^ 
throwing our own philosophical system. Therefore, 
be gone." He departed and finally came to the teacher, 
Vasubandhu. With the latter he studied the texts of 
3 Vehicles and became specially versed in the VijfSna* 
vSda and in logic. He composed the commentary on 
the Abhidharmakosfa, the commentary on the Gviaftar- 
yantastotra, the Alambanaparik^ and other frag- 
mentary works, 100 in number. But as these treatises 
jwere mere fragments (without any system), he resolved 
to compose the Pramottasamuccaya. And it is stated 
that he composed it being induced by Mafljus^ri for 
the benefit of the world. One of his pupils was IiTvara* 
sena who was versed in 5 branches of the science and 
composed a sub-commentary on the PramSfuisainuc^ 
■eaya." (v. Ober Miller’s translation, History of Bud- 
dhism, part II, pp. 149-50). 

The following accounts of his life are given by 
Thomas Watters from the Tibetan Channels, vi»., 
from TSrSnStha : 

" He was bom in Sirhha-vaktra, a suburb of KiTHci 
in the south, and he was of a Brahmin family and well 
trained in the orthodox learning. He afterwards joined 
the VStsiputra sect of the HlnaySna Buddhists, but 


having tncorred displeasure of his teacher, he was ex- 
pelled, and he then joined the school of Vasubandhu. 
Then he lived for some time in a cave on Bhora S'aila in 
Odivisfa, sojourned in NSlandS, where he disputed 
successfully with several defenders of various schools 
and afterwards returned to Odivis’a. Here he resolved 
to devote himself to the compilation of a treatise on 
logic, and the resolve was followed by an earthquake, 
a great light and a noise in the air. When he began 
to despair of success in his understanding, Mafljus'rr 
appeared to him, and roused him to renewed appli- 
cation by advice and encouragement. The king of the 
country also became of his friend and patron.” (v. 
On Yuan Chwang's travels in India, Vol. II, p. 212). 

From the above narratives we may conjucturally 
construe his life as below : He was born in a Brah» 
min family in a suburb of Kaflci, then capital of 
Pallava kings in South India. Being educated in 
the orthodox teachings of Brahmins and Buddhists, 
he joined first the VStslputnya sect of Buddhists^ 
Being unsatisfied with its teachings he started for 
search of truth and finally came to Vasubandhu in 
NSlandlT and studied with him the logic and VijfSSna- 
vSda. He composed there several smaller treatises 
such as commentary on the Abhidharmakoffa, the 
^lambatuxparik^, Pfyayamukha and others. After 
retirement from NsIandlE, he settled in a cave on 
Bhora S'aila in Odivisa and also frequently staying 
in Achala’s monastery (=Ajanta caves) where he com- 
posed his Pramatuuamuecaya, the standard treatise 


on the Buddhist logic. His date may roughly be 
Axed about 400 a.d., as he is stated to have studied 
with Vasubandhu in Sri NSlandS, whose life-period 
has been fixed as c. A. D. 280 to 360 by V. A. Smith 
(History of India, 3rd ed. p. 328) on the authority of 
N. Peri (Bulletin de L’Ecole Prance d’Extreme 
Orient, t. XI, pp. 339-90). 

Turning to Dharma^ala, his commentator, I 
should, at the outset, like to stress on one point, namely 
that he is not to be confounded with a person of his 
namesake u»., Dharmai^a of the TheravSda school. 
The .latter is said to be a resident of Badaritittha (v. 
Viiuddhimaggaiikn, colophon) which is simply stated 
in the Sssanava^a to have been situated in the 
country of Damila, not far from the island of Ceylon 
(P.T.T. edn. p. 33). However, the latest Archaeological 
finds help us to identify it with some place near Nega- 
patam, a small seaport town in South India. The 
present commentator, Dharmai^a is' nowhere men- 
tioned to have been connected any way with Badari- 
tittha. He, on the other hand, is stated to have fled 
away from KSflci towards the north in his youth and 
remained there until bis death. I have discussed at 
length all the points relating to the persons and dates 
of these two DharmapSlas in a separate paper entitled 
On Dharmai^la " published in the Journal of Sri 
Venkatesvara Oriental Institute, Tirupati, (Vol. II, 
part 2, p. 347 ff.). The following accounts of the life 
of the present Dharmap^a are narrated by the Chinese 
traveller : 


“The capital (KSfIci). was the birth-place of 
Dharmai^a who >vaB the eldest son of a high official 
of the city. He was a boy of good natural parts which 
received great development as he grew up. When he 
came of age a daughter of the King was assigned to 
him as wife, but on the night before the ceremony of 
marriage was to be performed, being greatly distressed 
in mind he prayed earnestly before an image of Buddha. 
In answer to his prayer, a god bore him away to a 
mountain monastery some hundreds of U from the 
capital. When the Brethern of the monastery had his 
story told, they complied with his request and gave 
him ordination and the king on ascertaining what had 
become of him, treated him with increased reverence 
and distinction.” (v. T. Watters, op. cit. p. 226). The 
direction to which he fled on the eve of distress is not 
mentioned there ; yet we may assume that it was 
North where he spent major part of his life. 

It is stated that he drew up the following works; 
SahdavidyluatHyuktatrjistra in 25,000 s’lokas ; a com- 
mentary on the SatasMravnipulya ; on the VidyTX- 
matrasiddhi i and on Nyttyadvaralarka^stra {^Nyu- 
yamukfta of DiAn^ga). The first of the above four 
works seems to be the same as the commentary on 
Bhartfhari’s treatise called pei-na, mentioned by I-tsing. 
Takakusu suggests that pei-na is probably ' Beda ’ or 
* Veda.* But this is improbable, because Bhartfhari is 
unknown to have composed any treatise on Veda, and 
much more so, that DharmapSla should have com* 
mented upon it. So it may, perhaps, be Vyakarapa. 


This commentary and the commentary on Nynyamukha 
arc not now available. Naniio’s Catalogue mentions 
four works in his credit : (1) Alambanapank^tvyakkyn 
No. 1174, (2) Vidyttmltlrasiddhi No. 1197, (3) Sata- 
$S$travaipulyavyakkya No. 1198,(4) VidyiMStrasiddki- 
ezistra No. 1210. 

As regards his date, I>tsing a.d. 671-695 speaks 
of him as contemporary of Bhartfhari who, according 
to the same Chinese authority died in about a.d. 
651-52. It is also believed that he was the elder 
contemporary of Dharmakirti who flourished in the 
middle of the 7th century a.d., and that the latter 
was the pupil of the former. In the present com- 
mentary of Dharmajflla, there are two quotations, 
both agreeing in spirit with the verses of Pramit^a- 
vSrMa of Dharmakirti (v. pp. 61, 67). It is not 
certain whether the former quotes from the latter or 
they both cite them from a common source.* This 
Dharmaf^a seems to be the same as the teacher of 
S^llabhadra who received Hiuen Tsang at NSIandS in 
635 A.D. (v. Takakusu, Record of the Bud. Religion by 
I-tsing, XIV). Prof. H. Ui has, however, fixed 539-70 
A.D. as Dharmapala’s palmy days on the authority of 
Kweehi’s commentary on the Vtjfia^iimSiratsstddhi 
which is reported to have stated that DbarmapSla died 
in the 32nd year of his age and was one year younger 
' Insuoces are not lacking te make ut believe that Dhanna- 
klrti's PramSifavartHa cooiains quotation from some earlier works ; 
e.g., the verses swnfir etc., of the RafftOvah of NS^juna 

(ed. G. Toed, in Journal of R.A.S. 19J4, April) found in the Pram. 
vOrtika, L. 221, p. 87. 



than S'llabhadra. This S^labhadra, says H. Ui, was, ac* 
<ording to the Siyuki of Hiuen Tsang, 30 years old 
while studying with DharmapSla, and was 106 years 
old when Hiuen Tsang met him. The Chinese pilgrim 
started from China in 629 a.d. and arrived at RSjag^ha 
and saw him in 633 a.d. So DharmapSla was still living 
in 557 A.D. These are circumstances which prompted 
H. Ui to arrive at the opinion in r^ard to the date 
of DharmapSla above stated (v. Vais^e?ika Philosophy, 
p. 10). Though the tradition of Kwechi and others is 
earlier and more trustworthy, yet it is not supported 
by I-tsing and the Tibetan authorities, (e.g., TariTnStha, 
pp. 161-2). Therefore we may, as it has been stated 
above, assign our commentator to the second quarter of 
the 7th Century a.d. (cf. Tattv{uatt^ra)ia, Intro, xcv). 

Scholars will themselves see how lucid, and eluci- 
dative his commentary is even in the translation of 
so linguistically unfamiliar and foreign language as 
Chinese, and how much more useful purpose would 
have been served, if the Sanskrit original of it were 
recovered. It Is also equally regrettable that the com- 
mentary is incomplete. 

As for Vinitadeva, the other commentator, we 
know very little of his life, and we have to content 
ourselves with what TirSnStha briefly remarks: “Zu der 
seit liebten die Zauberkundigen : Konig SahajavilSsa 
(Uutn.skyes.rol.pa), in Sri Nalanda der SeSrya Vinita- 
deva (cr verfasste einen commenter zu dem PramSpa in 
Sieben Abtheilungen), der SautrSntika S'ubhamitra and 
der XeSrya S^lapSlita," . . . (Schiefner's translation, 



p. 197*8). He was a great logician and commentator 
of his time, and was one of the gems of NSlanda 
University. He is said to have floarished in about 700 
A.D. His commentary on the present treatise is very 
learned and helpful to understand fully the position 
and motive of DihnSga in writing the present work. 
Almost all important portions of this commentary 
have been translated into French by S. Yamaguchi 
and H. Meyer from its Tibetan translation, and again 
translated into English by me and added as notes to 
my English translation of the treatise. 

In concluding the preface I should offer my sincere 
thanks to the authorities of the Adyar Library, es- 
pecially the Director, Dr. G. Srinivasamurti, B.A , B.L., 
M.B. & C.M., Vaidyaratna, and the Editor Dr. C. 
Kunhan Raja, M.A., D. Phil. (Oxon.) for kindly pobli* 
shing this book in the Adyar Library Series. I should 
like also to thank M. Bhikshu Xrya AsaAga (formerly 
A. J. Hamerster) Jt. Director and Curator for the 
Western section of the Library for the help he has 
kindly rendered by going through some portions of my 
English translation of the French passages. However, 
I must say that 1 hold myself responsible for those 
portions as printed in this volume. 

N. Aiyaswami Sastri 



Suh*«Uote th® following for tbe vcrie la-b on poge 2, lin* 5 
And p< 6| ll> 7 and 11 1 

(ciled by PRrfhasarathi Mirfra in hit comoiBnt 

on S^okAvSftika. pp. 311 And 312.) 


!W: 

?. 'rrftf5S’ifti#ifTO: (=»r>nO w»i >1^ I 
sm^ivnro sw =nH^ftw « g' (^toO ii 
51. q^PTOi 51 wig w i«'imNig fs-^'s.'m ' 
WpnS^ 51 irfwt^; II 

g. mw «(a<ii<*,i<fii'>«rg Iw’ i 

3r>w;id 51 ^fj-idiRgg li 

«. >ite5iwi^wi sft w ift; I 
wcTt^Ti^g , 5nfei g ww^ H 

* T»njnr (NnrtluuA). Mdo, ce, (XCV) Na 4. 

' This \-erw is quoted in tb« Tstts-assAgrahapafijiki (GOS.) 
p. 582. The reading ‘ WW: ' gi\-en within bracket is according to 
the Tibetan version. ^ ^ 

* This line being pot literally, may read thus : dftdl4l<i*I 

BWBwfid I 

* Lit ftift-W. 




31^ <lftrt ft tt^WjT Rftg^ T ^ II 

'3. ^ra:* y%^l^lr*^wr [^t] I 

[?lg] II 

C, W I 

3rRw»<'</lwiu%ivi'nR*i «wtht 


* Tba two quarters 4(f aod 5a form one idea, and they may be 
put literally ihui : <|i aiA fmsft ITf^ M*lli|^^l»tWRl . 

* Tbi* may literally read thus : ei^ ifbift The 

readioc ' ftmRl ’ is adopted from the Tibetan version of the 
Vitti. 

* This verse is quoted la the Tattvaa. paS. p. 582. Mr. S. Yama- 
guchi suggests in Tib. 6b the reading ' do ’ for * te ' relying upon 
Vinitadeva's commentary (Tib.). It is also supported by the 
Sanskrit original. The first half of this verse is cited by S’aAkara 
in his Bhlfya ad II. 2, 26, with the reading ' for * ^ 

' - 8ci8. cha hart. So reads S. Yamaguchi’s edition of the Tib. 
version. But the Xylograph reads gcig. nahart'-'ir^si^. 

' »”Sffb6raW aiyi fiwlT»ni (ma) hkhrul. 

* This quarter is cited in the Tattvasaft. paS. p. 582 along with 

the prose passage of the Vpti thus : siq 61 etc. 


JfH: 


*rt^ Wl“iji^ ! (?fT*TFJ] I ^13* ^ a^WSTR^ 

I ?ra ?TWfl, 


(=^0R:) ^ I 


ai?f^?raT « g («pil^:) II t II 


ifil I [^] I ?wvR^!*n* 

I *q«aiora: ac^n?»I*I I TOTft ^ SICT!: I 

5rFR?aw^T«»»^5t^ I fl«n?r»g [irro*?. =tib- 

I *13:] 


* Tanjor (NarthaA), Mdo. ee (XCV) Na 5. The Tibetan version 
has been edited by Mr. Susumu Yamaguchi with French translation 
in the Journal Asiatique T. CCXIV, No I (1929). 

' Lit..«ftn amra . 

' This sentence may also read thus : «ffpt A 9qmR: 

•WRa.. 





<fts4: ««Ta*«!i 3«i^ I la: 

« 1?^ 5?iftn3pi 3^ I I 

?iiil>nina[ i 

^fe^^l^Wlm^ tww^sft ^ sw Mitsfia i 

aja, aara: asa^sa^ atwiaia, awwaa, i 

aa TOS<i^ a g?t aftifriR: ii a ii 
ag; aaiadfii awtsi: aiaataa.' "aawiapiia ii aa 
araa aftareRfa^afSa fta %aa‘ i 

aafsil apw:* aa: aa ^aftaiai^a aaia ra^ l 
'Ring'aaifta aftiaiaaialaif^aRaaia:* i 

aaiiaiift a ftaSai; afemifaaa ii \ ii 

* RepreftenUtive of thi» view in Inter periods seems to be 
Bhadnntn S'ubhifupta; cf. Tnttvas. |wR. p.S51: 

ftuTSRTft Hwwigsftww ffil I tnfwt 
9(%VKtll1^ S>W: (Rend SRPn) 1 awfsl^ 'WHl^jnMW- 

BftRTIWt I 

' ' rnnm. pa. du. inn. cnn. yin. pan. So reads S. Ynmaguchi's 
edition. But the Xylograph reads simply ' yin |mm ’. 

* Cf. the opinion of Sumati. n Digambnra, cited in the Tattvas. 

paR. p. 554 : flWWftiWWIRl gP4tg?4^«t 9tqj»H: I 

Rtt tmm n f w w R i Rad«r«n ftR w i^ f^wrura 

UdWRwi: 'R*rP4: I 



*raT ^ =?Tg^ftrf^'. i V- 

*Tgwjft II 

?rf^ H*TT I 

^?HRif^^*iig3 ^ ^sft I 

ipqil fJWrffein, ^ 

I 1 3pig'nf^i^2Kwf^ i 

jnf^?T g II V II 

7^>ng5 *11^410?^ 5iTf!?i i 

375^5^3 3tT: a ft I 

«rwn^^; *! 3 '?T*ng 5 1 

FffiRP?! II 

31®pT ft II ’A II 

fm*i?t I fr*n ?Tft ^ ftnl^ ^uqti ^ ll 

' Lit. sigWRfi: 

* ^zlum. po. 

• More lit. ww^ift an*fftsft j or «w^w W(%s^. 



ft?in^Mwm«w*J?T^f*t ^ II % II 

“r^JPJIWTO^ “ 51 ^ 39 TO?f 'lAsift*!* 

ftft lg ft^ : II 

irft rTR^’PR’nfl ^ I ^ : ??g3n?l: 

IRR: I 

?T?»^sft ‘*3i;^niR?*T Hgftt II 

I w*n>i Hwn?R?i5fn 

11 " 3 IW 

5H?i^on<i gRot [gr] I 

gRinrft ^sWTW: ' *?gi3W^T^^ 9rf% ftingWKt 
II 1 W ?T?l. [^sjJ] 

^gfNrR 3 ?i^ [ffir] i 

** Or. •I'is •wrnA. 

" «..«n{i{,. cf. Vftti ad 2a. 

" ut. aHiwu. anaCT. 

“ Cf. NyftyaMtra. IV, I, 49: !ITgNffcwfW*hwflf^TOP wnff^T^- 
•aflWId • 

** Th« pauage, amVT . . . wf^fra: is quoted in the Tattvae. 
paS. p. 582. The paSjikl cites this passage omitting the words 
s^ qr in the quarter b oi the verse 7. 

“ Xytograph reads qqvntfig — , rad. soad. ba — . 

“ rad. gi. gzugs. 





[?I^] II 'S II 

* wwflTti. ^ 3 ^rt«R»^ I 

<n 

‘*5rf^iJ^3 I ®rRi^ ^ TO ^T^‘ 

9T^ jf f^: I 

ft^TT^CT^ I 

II ^ II 

^§^[T^i 5rf^*RT:”^qB>RT’l ftyR*T*rfwTft? 

«n9*f5lT^ft»PBgOT^ I ^ fl?I*Tft I 

ftjjHW 5if^RqftTiTO. Rw^WRtn wRi I qj^T^qi 
?W5n^-." I ^ ^ n^- 

3^1*11 '^*RRT^^** ftWcWT 3WI^ || 

SHI wt 4 1^ ^1* ififli 8TT5wr»i’nft4|nff^: ?wihi 


'** Cf. Madh)rama3cllvatini, SftAskrit text VI, 62 and bhfl^ya 
thereon. 

*' »nus. po. ni. Xylograph omits it. 

“ Or. rart. gi. Ao. bo. la. 

'* BQaA. gi. gangs. 

^de. hi. mam. pabi. one. po. 

” Better reading will be «F6^9T<i. Cl. v^tti ad 6C'd. 






PAKAMSRTHA'S CHINESE VERSION 


<I«I^il aig: ffHp [ftsS:] «IW. aRWWIil, 
ftW: I 

ftsifil: sromi >rafii =1 I B'lratsBip: 

I apiH it itwmf =i ; 

%PWi!pS I aw’l: B>EI I^I^BNsnft ftrol: ft'sil- 
Pa, ftTRw tKWfliii I ?!5!iwft =i 

ft5rEiwrai<i I 

V. aigfhflita , IRI ftsfiRPwi [wra,] I <I«IIW^ 

^Rl tKI ftgftfil'n [wra] I SUrtJlW: I aW 

airairt =1 <I»I: I 

aiyuniDi l <iRfTRi, 

I awn ftaaii nsfiRimPi I 

' CMnsdust dirt, Thit character is also used for But 

in the corretpoodinff passage of the v^tli of ParamXrtha's and 
Hsuan Qiuan’s versiona, the character ‘ chieu ' is used which exactly 
eorresponds to of the Tibetan. So ' cbAn ’ is, I think, a 

mistake for ‘ chien *— aftnoi. 

9 


10 




f^fHW €5*nf»K5n^. f? ft?|R^l«SW15Wcflfl: I 

v». 5*w<i [JR^Pi:) ftnarft i ^ 




' Tltcre are two kinds of sense o 
'fbe latter seems to bo meant here. 




organs, sIhJila and sSkptia. 



ParawXrtiia’s Chinusc 
Version 

I ^ 

«R*n3 ^ ftwH, \ 

gi^T?i.i ‘R*ngHfni ^ f^- 


f^ ^ I **?tl 

1 iWiT: I *niT 
I ilWW 


Hsuan CfiVAKG's Chinese 
Version 

ariSfVW^ 'rf^VRfWq 
^ %f^ ^nf^TOft^II- 
•THi ^ro9?i*iT®’^si?*Pi 54^: 
•^[*113 v f?3a 

I ft^l'i'H’tfii^in I ?l* 
^1 I 'JII*IHHf4* 

•T I I 

«r3: 

I 

It 

^ a^TCR- 

cr^ Jiafir 1 

5 W^ «rw^ I ?WTf^iR*ng. 

11 
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PakamArtha's Ciiikbsb 
Version 

WW.I wtra 

ftw: IT^g: I 


Hsuan Ciiuanc’s Ciiinssb 
Version 

fWrft I 

1 cRIW- 


ipn ^ ■R>ng«®iA 
ftw: wmi TORura fiswt- 
I TOft ‘a?TO- 
^tlfl I Pl3JI*t ^ I 

awn. a f^t i 

wini ftro^n. anreroa- 
ftaa I 

Win I *ia ft ftaa^ 

^ 1 amwRain fta^an l 
agftaagftPsw ftn^nwft- 


nraafta i a [g] a^nsan l 
ftmaatarai wAsawin i 
ajralsdian I aw"® ftpa 

gsa amftfti agi^ a ft^iaat- 
an I awswftaa: — aiaal, 


n: afia: TOftwiai- 
aiiwaaft a wa: i 

It 


I ^3iR?i 1*11^*11 WVI* 
I cWrft Jf I 

w^ifl I RR?i 1*11*11 

H wfri I ^ irreft g[prff 
3n3»^iniwq4 ^ Pm 
I 'I?! *1 3^ I 
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PARAMXXTHA’S OIIKBSB USUAM CHUANG’8 ClIlNBSB 

Version Version 

aR I 

1 3pii- 

^: ^rftrai: •T3[Tj5??NJnf^ ?|I4iKI: I a?! 

I cTH *lN ?WT- WIfR: I aRT: 

*nR: i i arR>Tn^R3^' ^*n’^*iwRR^3[THnif^ *i- 
I ST qwig: M RfSraFfiK: 1 amiW^t 
■TWTgR^Ta*! I [ai^-] an^m 

<tT*ngRfT^ ^ ai»?*n^R: ft?rTat?TWK*»re TO- 

[3«;] ftw: I ft?rRHT*lT3*5RiIEJpftft!qfI I 

aiFar^ a ffir i ^ i ^wtei. i 

I iwSt Bl^ wftai. . ,:ftaari^,a 

I a ^ Jp g- a a< l ftft<|HH i I 

^ ^ I qgpi^sft JTT^P^RI 

' ^wtwgroiii. II 

ICIig^ra'HW [anwi] W1,l 

^>11 «fi=IdHIHil(: iRlft 
^gnftR^iHHi R?iq- 
>nq I gsnft rwh-ih. i 
R gnftftin^S a?rew>iwn i 


TarauArtka's Ciiincsb 
Version 


Hsuan Choang’s Chinese 
Version 


V. I 

a ftcia I 

I 

I ^4iR*i^i*ii*i a ?nn: I 

l?> l<«ft K«I« 1*1. -at 1*1 *1 l*i 

I I »PRVf a 3^ I 
I ai«llf.K»^<l: sRTft- 
ff^rftn^rWcR: a 3 **^* 113 - 
1 


^wTft^T*n3jn atlRn^ftsft 
3f^w«k I ^ aro^- 

^n^RWT * 151 ^. I 

arPwi WTJl I 


M<*ii33 ^53 31^ ai ??T- 



I a a*ii 3 ^^ I 
in^WI*l<^<: %«R5 

I a 3 <R»?T33 1 
3?aWfl JIT® MW|0|4^sft fiWT- 
^>RT I 
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ParmArtha's Chinbsb 
Version 

"A. ‘argwoiw ^^wi- 
TO I TO^fTOingiinrt <i?n- 

ftTOfpi [TO) ’’ft’w, I 
awra. TOwiaiiTOiRi a to- 
I [ftro] TOftroa: I 
TOftrowi* TOwnmi ?g- 
rapa I 

aa^ TOTOnrft- 
^hwi*ih 5I; I ^0^3* agawi) 

WT^ [aarft] aTOqatftria 
a aqaf^ l TOnaro ^a aa 

ftaaftql&iaEaro aaftaaiaai 

ipaaai; i ai%a aigafia- 
aamf a ft^fiiaa*) i awi- 
siaiuf^aat a ft^ia^Daq: i 


Msuan Chuanc's Chinesr 
Version 

•A. aigaapiTOTO 
aiTTO^a: TOfiiaiTO, I 
aigqiww a% 
a|ftiaiiaPiaai<i. ll 

a aTO^iaiftPitaiTOipaiiipi- 
aiqiiaiftaiRi Proa i aiftaFi- 
aarora ^a l aid ?ia^ 
ftPmreR: afftwt a awa 
afii I ftfaaiani: ja: ai:- 
aigd aaa^ [dij] ag- 
ft[Saia aiaid i a dai- 
aai^ a^f^iroaid i 
apaiaiararada: aglaaiaTTOi 
a daiftaa asaw: i apniro- 
ftaaftaiaiapiaaaia) a ai» 
TOift fdasaaqai wwa i 


a. aai da «t aa) Paa: i 
aa if d a aqA ii afUaaaiad i to 
ftyiaftaa jigwd i araftad 
a^dsf^iaid, aaaldaid a* 


a- ag (iqi«*R*iRNia : ad- 
ai aifta i da adai aiaftfa i 
aai TOfta I 
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ParauXrtiia's Chinese 
Version 

wiirt sKfPiflRwna, 1^- 

ftWI: I ai<i ftwt 

iim irai aiTOd^ I 

8W •TW f^ajwT®- 

'^5T(|?W: I 

WlfSliJHW 3H=nil,l 
wm<i, I feiri, 3Rrfh>i- 

iiri »rafii' 

nfejhiw I awRstfiwl 
liH^ I 

o. SOTS I JunfSraii ft- 
W a<wft I 

apaft^fllsi ftiiftc^ m- 

3!W: 

inft' I 3«i^ I an3»w- 
!i?ra; firoift I ?ft 1 
siwitM S>i^ft stftroma i 
snui fft I wiftii Twa 
aiq^sft apflaiaw whawi 
aiviH. I aaiftftaraat" fta- 
ai3aP>isiii.’"i jew I »ft"i 


Hsvan Ciiuang's Chinese 
Version 

3RI: 5>i 

ft^wiaHaaapi: i 

ftwaacff 

ftwawu larganinii. ii 

aniftw^ aa«i«a I a«i«ifta 

a*ai: ^ aftftaawKaaaia- 
ina>ns«H!it!ra; i ^crft- 
ft?m awiws aa 
3?npt a ^ trfjajarfJii!!- 
’gfraia.i 

». aaaaiftaai^n: ftsi- 
aiaftats: I ftsnawaaiicim: 
w Haft I 
wiftWta. 

gnaaft anwaata; i 
aftMa ai aaia: 

a^Tfra’J'aia^ II 

ftaaiand ftn^ 
aaiia, ajaaw'Isft ft?rR- 
aiHHHiaa; I ^aiftw HIJ: I 
aaft ^ SHjaaf aaft i 
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PARAMXRTHA’S CillNESB 
VBRStOM 


HsUAN ChUANC’S CltlMBSB 


5iia4^: I smwiiwtTft (!T] 

I Ij: ^ %>l HIK I 
■SaH. I d |SPRR- 

•nft” i =i g fe: liaR- 

I ^ateraai^ =i><w 
(WI I aiiRTO- 

I ija AST 

»t«5T I Rnre<nita 

wg, I 

■mm 5iwwii>iig«TO an- «« m toiHreu: 
5<>5ini!»5n [w] firoifti i ftt- wifiwnsinrat wt ip- 
*nw 3?ni 3(<n- ^flTg^<T^4fwKwi'*n- 

gnfli I *i<ild^.ia«g?n<!^n i ffii jninW- 

ftirnwmssRnfn i nig i 

jiwfl I nnsi^nt ftjHi TOfWHifn ^aan^: 

awRiisra 3iiiftnn?"ig i wi ntflm i 
ip smwra^m I ^nu" i ngnft; nnra ?fii i 
nijgOT niflni ngfSjmss- 
n^ I ftw(: 1 1 
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PakauXktha's Chinkss 
Vbksion 

»n? I cW i 

I q I 

<:. <TI «lft- 

?3[I I RT 5lf^R^A 
ft?i*i I 3Tf*i^jpi «n 

I Jwi q*n ^nPra 

I ^ 

^^:‘* I ^ 

»TW<ff I «T*n 

311*1^^; I ff^* 

Rqq^?™ «§5Rt ft- 
?1»!MP|XWW1. I 5^4 ^ 
qq* 

^ I qWT«l. I Mlf^<l. 9f^- 

qpqn*!< %R ftq^nqiR 


HSUAN ClIUANG'S ClIlNESB 

Version 


^f^Sqrfif I 
5FHtRqq*im- 

ii 

ITPI^ fft?* 
qfl^rftfrl I 3^ ^ 5rf^; 3 
g I 3rat %T3 

TO5rf^WTlf^ 

I [^M] 3 gf^- 
ft?5g I ^ifHRsjHKHpn. 

3T I 3!pi^W!fq [31] I 3 Wm4^ 
g^?13RM 31 ftj0H3R*O 

3|W13f^jft ^ ftqilHngqij. 
^3333, 1 3^3T^tf5g;q 
3TO 3PTTft3n3R;qNtg% ! 
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ParamXrtha’s Chinese 
Version 

•il^f^: I ft^H- 

^ arft- 

^ 1 <3 *P?[^q^ 


* Liu 9ft. 

‘Lit. 99I«IW«. 

* The Chinese text has e negA- 
live pertida ' wu , just before 
these two words. It is to be 
omitted to make the sense more 

’ No case sign in Chinese 

* Lit. fipft. 

* Lit. aqwftv. 

•• Or— siawrfni.- 

“ Lit. 

'* Cl. Madhyeinakav|tti, ed. L. 
V. Poussin, p. 6, I. 5 with note 

'* R Jftsft Jft: fft I 


Hsuan Chuanc's Chinese 
Version 

?WT% I ?n 5rf^: 

HRTfrfe 1 

<nf^ iri- 

[np*i]?Kq5ir fiiwPffl 

1 ft?n- 

' Lit. oRfft sftfir. 

' Lit. anWRRRTftnf^RgTRB. 

* •oa“bowl. 

** To put more literally this 
phrase: (*« R^SI. 

81991 


COKUKCTlUNS AND ALTEKATIONS 
IN THE COMMENTARY OK DHARMAFALA 


Fiific 21 


2.J 

24 

25 

26 
2K 

J2 

.15 


line 7-9 


Head as dtaaa ^i^fSssrsii- 

soft 

I 

„ (or iroaa) 

.. ffisaftsHnaai'.ii ■i=ftft?na3. 

.. sgnftftsiaiat ^mssTara: «ii. 
waa aafii i 

.. B ansraati: a: atais ftsnaw 

awwaiia: ffii I 
.. aa, %ia aaiasifg^ . . . 

.. aR<a; (aasaft^aaia: wia i aai 
aiaaaaafasa, I 

.. aaia!RaW( ^ i 

.. ^ ^iaa( jaaa i ftaWS 

ftafla^ I 

.. aft aaiai^a aiR«i . . . 

•• WT an? lor . . 

.. «I 31^: ?r nr^ . , . 

» R . . . 5*r^f^ I 

.. RfenWIH: I aiat Jf . . . 

» <RRP^Rf aif^swr?! , 5P5*I- 

ftfRRI=g I 

•'•nit “ I ” 



^fwi Rjii srtliftg gmwi lil' amg’ i 

[a] "ripa wro5: ii 

ag^tftftfTaHi (...) amPa i |ft i 

^ fiagai^a«i ahiaH i aat |<n4»a 

(a) ftaflapi a i aa jagon aaPa i 

w ag«iiflCT aaftMl^ijH i ra [aaPa] ?fii ift asaaPa i 
[a^] ifii I ai aifSt '■wPgarrft agiRaaiPi 
aftav-S I 31^ aiftftsH a gasa i fsPaaiawiaia wift- 
[aa,] (ilfitaaiajaiargaaaia i a«ria aatft*ia ataa ag aiftn 
aiaiiaa* i [aaift] ftfraiwMaaaftaaaft i 
ftaiaaa aiRaia.a: ‘afii^ ftaa: wren;* | aaara am 

*Tfais commentary has b«en rendered into Sasakht from (he 

' Lit. Jrf^. ”* 

* Ut. W%: 

* — 

* Lit. aifSWR . 

‘Or eiftsT^ aftwn (or ftft e«f?), etc. 

*Lit. 1]^:— fang. 
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'■raki I fta spnrrasiirtHisitRW a^fifpRaiii 

?5!ran iifiifetiaw [a^] swroaawiMMUjRaiii- 
ftm; I iwi a a l ftya igRin^sR^aaw: fi^3Ift i siw n- 
ajaawsiaiiiaRaTa, i aaiar’ranai’pft; srogiaiq swfaaa i 

afiS aS a#! ftawiRi nfii %i. i aaft 

CTH I ^aftPaqft^naaawa i anpm ai i amrowiapi 
Presara. I a m a^ [aiaaaa) asta: i iPsaftma^il- 
aaiai i spa^ftsia Ra) anirf««aaaia[aii) i aai api- 
gjai^taraaia: ana. i waarafWi a fPjaiana. i aPiaiaa- 
PinaiWi ftaia. i aai aatftai^f a san<?: i agnft- 
ftaiaiPi '“aaaiftaa “aiwaPa i aaianaafitaiwiaaTaa i 
saftsaw: Haanganat?* i a^ "wa aa: i aaiaaia 
“aaiaiaTft I aw'aawi^a asnaftaanfiiaia. i aaia'aaai- 
ftnwi aai^ aanal i w a aamaaiPinanaa i aa- 
ataiaaPnapJ' i aarft a ns i 

aiw^ I 

*Of »afwr. 

* Lit. wamarfina. 

* tsun-huai, to preserve and cherish. 

•• Lit. WRWBM^fft. 

" Lit. s^wf^. 

" pen=^root, ijgi, etc. 

“ The translation . . • «pqftarfa) ;« tentative. 


/ 
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I *WT5r- 

*rf^ I ^s*rf?aw^»rat«R^ ^ \ 

iB«rg«ia OTiff iRft^ j sr ft ?Tw»ft ^ i 

fft I ?!?I. i 

3 w frft: I fpi jRftw ?ft i 

^WRiwft mi I ^sn ^sft I 

<Ring m i fft i 


*IQft *^* 113 : 18: I ?WTft ?5«rg[4 iI?Jni: 

jf ?!fra: I *wi «rft «raiOoif: 1 

I 


t 1 ?R;T3^mf ft^HW ^nriftg: 

fj%w3. 1 

«R?T|ptT IT I fft I 


flSrft^ 13^ I ’ 


5I3THftirT*R*T I fft I 

<nni «pf^ I ftfT^ ?f31W3^, #SPT ftl«T fft I 
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It an^: I i ig?(ift«nw|i<iiS- 

3 W ^eMt giWIla %ii I iningBWTJsraOTnasni 
'•^ii^lii I g ^ ftitwii iRmi: I jfii lift w(iw] 

I [agij irfStiii (? 3 !joif^; “ I irei g vinfgaflg 
I *ra « iwj wm CTi nf i fVii^ i {fit 
ffti I aaarwj, i i qimnmawg «nf i 

ia ^ I awi<<flRi«ewwnig W 
wa fe: I ara; fci air a^rewtiilgji^ i 

iw ja: wian gf^waiPraifWi ag^ftwia i wift- 
ftaW^fita TOafii: awfiiaT i 

arft aiura* * i 5ft 1 

aaianaa, 1 ‘'njiiawrnaaarfw raTara ataig?- 
waa I ftag arnganaw awurai aaift t aaaaaaaa 
®na*aaaT 1 

aaiaaa[ft*ia]i>naia 1 fft 1 
laaiaaian? piaai? 1 

fPaaftanan qaaig^ fiaa: wjaa. ffii 1 
aar ?feia ftstaafaa^salgfft a aftaa: 1 rftPa- 
awiraia, 1 aai arngaft 1 araararo a aftaai ifii aa, 1 
aa^aia 1 

" Lit. Wiaala: 

“Kw. I,».|>. 

” Lit acftwR* 
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?T I ^ S*!- 

^5R*Rft*B I 

a^WRafll** I 

I [«RI.] "‘fliTTg* 

^ 3f|qiin?innitg^^ I fHm ftiWRR- 

WRTfl: \ tWlft ftWT^fcK: I 

R »n^ I ar?!^ i 

3 I ^^ R^Rig^ft ftw: WfJ. I 

r>k«irR I 

^?rw<n I 


®[![Wl. I 

»K«i^sft jn«5»R5ni I i 

W.^WHH **«!3. I a?TW<3MK^^c?KRlftl<5)M: 

*1^3^ ^ 1 ^ ^ RRt 3 ^mm JWR I 

ff^?*ra»n I R^ThOtRl ^Rwt RTHR^ J 3?rT 

aFi «n«WKi. «R*n^*RR?r3. i [^rorr] r^ 


" Lit. SW%5* 

'* Lit. JUreiTO. 

" Lit. isjjngHWiti 
*' • ftdwwPi 


26 wianJrrfhji 

[ansN-ia ftsqft i i 

TO I] 


TO^PTOT I 


fWSPw I TOfil?ITOW=iI>K i TO^ % TO=I ‘ 11 > I°I 
ftwfii I wftsiromiTOTOi?. ^ ftw: lOTgwgnft- 
^ 1 eft Rftro^fte I ^ e^ 65gaiq'^*i*t, ejTO- 
enr; TO9 3TOSi’* qwniiw Ha'" fteieaft eft «fta^i aei 
TOftH *R: ag^a i a^%iPae>: 

<nj; pftflBita I aftanPaa:: awai; aroftanft i 


^ aa: ai^aaftnc^aaiaaiTOft i aw ja wanaaft 
aiaaaft i aisaaat aePa i saftaiR aaftaaaanaaftft i 
aa ai^aiaaiH. i aaaia aroa, aaFi waflaa, i aiaaia eaW 
aftafRaaaafts aaaigs a^iPia aara, i aaiana ftaia^aftft 
aftaRaa, i aeroia are aiaa ft aia a w i m aaiaa ai iai eft i 
'*iftafRaaaaiaaaflR(fli< i aaaaaa arroaftPaaaaaigaa 
eft %a5i aaft I a^sft ftsiaaroftw: agftenaaiaatft 
aaat a jai aaaigaaataaanaan; i TOronTOia i eP^a- 
ftaiaaa ftaiaiamfti aiaarft i atsjaaaa a^: aa^ai^a I 
amanaiaaaiakiai anaaft i e^ a.i<uiaiai aaaaft aaii- 


a?eiefti 


" Lit. gt:8T«6tW 
" or 
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5n?r*^5Rn I «i4'i>ft't^ i **^ 
WTft«^'?T*n«ra: H3i^JT^ i^rpi *n i ^* 

fft I f^?n^ ?i^reF?n i ^ 

jwra i 

5j '?T*no!? I ffii i tw ^rwnr- 

«*ii®wRT?iTftw5^w eft I 

aft «sn^ I *(ft R^- 

wm <ii<^ft [«W] 5^ft?Rn WTte eart i 

^ I 

an^ *ftn I ^ i 

a^iwiftina a i eft i 

* *?i^Taften^*J I •r [a^ia:] 5 r- 

*lft I mvm mm: I 3lTawtJI5W30nfl^ ^1(5*03*^: I 

g dei^Kfl)*ftsft3: I <I*IT I 

eft I 


** Lit. ?W or 
“ Lit. wrr^RIWl 
" Lit. «wa®IWT^ 

** • «WW1QI « OWI4. W, Kar. 2, a. 
" Ut. wrewre* 
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WT«*R»rrftlfT 


I 35 ^^ 1 ^ «niT- 

I **3I«TTf^^JI55ft^ 

«nw*P^ I ***i^ «KPi3^*!i^*5T5i »wf% 1 5ni^- 

?iwt I I 3ift*r»t. 

i?^t?*W3?ra?IRT 3lf5WTH^ I I 

fft art 8^13^4: H**??!: | 
**5^WWT?[ I I 

^iWTfi. I H **'swRift>Mmf^: 1 

1 I 

»m H fe ft q y g ft^HWl^KT : I ft ^ 

<1^«TWfcrHWKTr»I3. 1 

I ^ I 

*RT ^ftrt ftftnsq?3ireT5m I ci^ 

*1 3 I 

* LiL n%^ira« 

•* More lit. ^rt: ftft«i«9»»^: av tqjrrtw •fRswi «r«T 

” Ku. 2. b. 

■ Lit. arqf^fRj^ftw 
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•? (IW I 

?ft I 

I aftstw aawR 355 ^isft aiasK^aia, a 
a ftaa aiaroa i 


a^a. aMW; ^®9a^i«T^a ali?inr< a aac- 
aa I I 

ajaRara f|a:saa i aaV5anOTa<aftt: i 
*ii«*aaa I I 


fifJFSaa (aiiaii^ i f| aM<-e i= ^a ‘' aai aK^aV^ aiPa- 
«al^ la; I ftmai^w aiiaftrajaia. Waata« i ag: atftai 
ft?na[aafii) i a ^ftarftaaia araig ai i laiaftataia apa- 
ftpiftataaa I art fBpa: «rtBaa: i aiatsat artal i 

flaataaptw anpnaia. a awiaaaiat aaa; at waafii 
aaa I aataaa areartsf) a a ftrttsfta i ajaa ja- 
wtaajart aaft i ftjfiaflait aife aaiareaja aai^ 
«al if?i aafii %i. I aai ft I at a i jraafaftl a ia aatrtw 
(ajwaiami ftart aaH i aai g^t ftaaia, aaaft i 
aat ftaaiaaftarfSi aift awawfil i [aa] aa^l apa aiflm 
aaaft i 


** Add here in the Cbtneee text 
’*fasg«amoryim 1 
“ Lit. 9K'^W4. 


the chincter ja " as ” 
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wi*ftf^ I 

3W: I [17^51] ^ i 

\ nf^ I ?W 

m wn, \ (f^l I *T ft =^gf%sn3*^jRf*T5p^ *Htft?rR 
5^4^ 1 ^<f)ii)i4M snftw sr 4^ I ^ iT^T«ra?f^ 

Ny ii tflfjt I 

^ I flHiftfH* •uf^HWft 

5?v^^HWH, I ft ftftW Pjlfl ft:S R I *l?4t »?W 

ftaift! I ^ ft^i ?wgq?>nft ffii ^i^r 

354 I ^sft ft ^555*nfnjft 1 


^ftlJ^R.*' I 


q<^|ui^: ?NT?W ^ P^PWlfWPl 
I 

dftqw *! s^fi’i** I I 


WTqjRJiftWw j<qKMi %3Bni5r*n^*^^ 1 q^^TTOt- 
iumrHwH. I feft*nii3Tft: 1 3Wg4 

g^*ii3 inprft 11 


‘ K*r. 2. c- 

• Kar. 2. d. 

• le. 
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' ffil I 

nxigs 11 ^ aftaniri^sfe i « igaftvi: iwiggi 
a^BRiiraigiim awR; afiwra^ i a a aigaa. i ■aai'ift: 
afediiiM: ^TaiTff^?Taaaa: 

I 

aw a wanwana. i a a il fins aa | 

fi '4xap\ ft aftaiwi 'RRi^a ft ai a aauft i 
aafsaf ajiaiR ift i 

a namatswifHi: aftawRin t^ftai: i wa* ag 
saiaoi =aiiaa.i a(ia.i<i: a4aiai: aaagsiaaai: gfiiwift- 
aa^riartaan: i ^ waiaift ftfitaafisgas: i sftaaaiiaTO: 
swaiff sfisaatff a ftPni: aifta: i iftsft asrefij aiapi^ 
afia aftaiani: i 
a^aiaaaa aigaftftatraaWaaTS 
awanaa, i 

aSaa I aapi ftjrt aftrawwafitfii ft aij i ag: 
aftarea: i ft ais ftasa aftaianrftft i «a jams 
■'•aaigwfia aftawa rfii i 

“ Lit. aa^ 

*' Kar. 3. a-t. 

■“ UU. SMTfnwt or wwftw ! 

** Lit 
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aiii^^iTPw an, ftfi=i 'R>ng- 

afti aTOp Ruft I M ^ sP3<s "wrenw.1 wiii 
steniRTH I ^wigiNcii fitPrai ".desiartifal: i « 
!tft!iwiil d sa«pa: cfil !Rf?Rnj. I Rkim 

I !H««II5t<IRR1 I *1^ amnn?: 

TOTOwftfiRi ?fii I ?;>i^ aftareift =1 

ftra^ I fta iiqft qrina^iTOisnn: i twrft i^- 

w ^<g=iwRti«iHfia I “<wwg a«ww: l wi ‘ifta??! 
sifipfNia: I ' iTOft aiF<i^ I asjft 

“aCT;ai>ira (?) aa, aai^: ‘ti’l ^iftaiarenwagaSHi flaw?. 
PrfiCT sAsii ftniiaTOf : I wi ^ f« afaraat ^ftpisei: i 
lai ai jawidUMKiaa^i: awwa; i 

aPTOld a ftjjM: I ? 1 << I 
awftPsaaftrSPha <«ftp«a: i 3tftP?ai<: ikaa 
(Wawiaaifta-. i w ja^i l a ft aaiw; aratwiRnT^ w. i 

a;ftaaiftaa i 
aar aftaaftaaift i 
aa iteift; 

aqaaft a a^ftftfftftaa-. i 

" -waa* 

-afiwfS 

** Chi, extremely : chih, (R. 155) empty. Thti meaa» abo “ red *' 
W. 
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I 

=i «4«»if^; I ^3 sig>iig 3 *f*3ai i wamsi- 
^aW. I 3^^ I >9ltIWWTOaiWNHoil3 (i(t*a: I 
313 3333533 I Bwgst: I 

■’3I5RI3lft3filftfil I 

3.3 3WafS 33 wft 3 ftoiHi fpjasfe: | 

331 5333'’ I 

f3?a:‘ ' wPiail 35131313, 1 5f:a33«: yl3faf33333gw 
3l3il»K3l3 I 3»i SI33 r33lftPl33t 3 Pwjl ffil | 

3 3331131^131 353 313133 ftWsftB I 

13 333313 I 3Bf3 313133: af«3I3!ii3 f3331 33p3 I 
^3iri3 g 33lftWH333:ra«W 353 a3#S 3l333ft5l<W33 1 331 
31133133113 3ft: ft!13«ftelI3;H131331i*313 | *3lfti3 (3=1*3 
3f5S3f^fillfS!313nil WI3 I 3|^3i*13 313133^ 3ia«33al 
f&»lfil I 3 33: a313ft5l313;n 33133^13 3133: I alS33a|3I- 
3111313 I 331 iftlllf^ 3lftl3 I 

'’313ni33li3 3333 33 I 

" Kar. 4 a-b. 

More IH. «ft« . 

" Kar. 4 c. 
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ifStotroftftfiw^Raw I 

ft<i!W5iii I 

ai<i I 

‘*art 4ig“ I 

qwiowl f5mi i aoft 3i<i 
flam: aiga: i aarR a a aani: [aga:] Rfiiaaw: gPsa- 
RaftRaalsfia i a ga^ftaaRaa:'* ftPraRgnawma anwt 
gja^ I aa ?T<ia a^aigg aranriat aiaftfii i 

‘•qiaiwrofiMaiaiaia, i 

a^ aaiat wiaaai paawaaail aiaiw; aaaft i 
■aangai •aaa g ftmftgisaa i aaaanaRa^ i 

aiwiaiftg nwiafiMR awiswaft ^ 
aiffei I 

gawwiai 3iRa?iaaiaian i 

• Lit a«a. 

“ K.r. Id. 

■' Lit oWaftW: WH . 

"* Kar. 5a. 

*'OrTOWl%. 




•‘awt 

OTra 

“it I ifa I 

WRlftilWR ^P5>lft5im)’R: I ailR, 
gwtRPiii »rarai |hihi"ii: ^i 

I aid llSWIWlftSJid ^ flRWWI3«iIJ|ft^!rei: I g?i- 
S:S^I?=Wl I <I>n ^ KMluid !| I 8|WH« H 

I 

**aTWiT?*I^T^Viadlt 3^ld t 

R flfw i| aiftwwig ftiid wfii rfii flagPiB fiig- 
aw'i I ^ ft iiJira I qimaiydsPwftTO; i iwift 
ureirrote; Till I 'H'ngfPw ?ft Rwift i am: 
ftraB™=w. I K<mgnnw»i^i>n»in‘' pW [tou'] a^iin: 
ai^alw f?I9I "aiftft TOkft I am qtnirfil I 

<Ii«<MI<1Pii‘(ft»IHHi IWa^Wli^WHIH iIW<IT3«aii [qr- 
qig:] i ud t aidP^uftsiH qi api ftj i M - 

I dansw 'ftaiqnnumfl, i i q<qii^i 

aiftd^sft {ftsqftsiHiJri ftsaiqrRain art imu inaqiffii- 

“K»r. ». 

' Th«D follows ftDOther iDterpretatioB (Chinose Editor). 

* Lit. . 

*Lit. 
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a ira n ai fa jl 


Bftiarfa I iwiqfl Wfurw n 3ig#i asi 
Rfewsapj. I ift sHtOWWM: i aiiwl ^ 

saiprfa I aiwfMM: ai«iftaai: i ‘‘^i^i 

■(ftjn pqtft I 

‘"•W ^ [arw:] W I 

Mifw 'iiift^^=i =i I =nfifi I R 

wriwShu— 

(<iif=i) MjwiWwift ii «Pa I ii [aift] 

ffii I 

3|<I6Wil?R5n: alWOTtK^S: ^*3- 

fwsn*' I «i as^Rl flft 3 iftssteRfl I "iflft 
‘i«6 aiHi3 iwa tfii 3^63 1 iwift 
■«S(ii3'WRi‘ni«3 II 

[nn,] ‘'3ra|[<iw3 I 

5fll WIM 3n3*«=Wg HM3 I qft, BIHPflj) ft>il»l 
ill»<in3«?33 1 sn WI«W 3rt: I id 'IsRwii 

SiHWISWSFl, I tPI 3-6«I5T: ftW ft31 aUBSII 31>l(tfil 
I fipi? sura: ft^nssftons: ftssniftsil ssfa 

' Sm Panuniriha'k verstoo, vftti lul Kar. S. 

" m sfipi Tftfft ?nnwrsTftsi<m . K»r. 5e-d. 

Here I have changed the punciuatioo in the Cbioeee text to 
a» to vuil the tense. 

* Kar. 6a. 
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sfianfliOsjiKnCTi 

{fit I aiift ftwAii wifWt mm I 

3^: #15^3 I alftfmi % ana ft<ra« a^a- 
fiifii I [SRI;] 3^^ aMftfii I R %R ftm aifts I am 
Rnrtsi:— 

*"afHaa>inm i 

fta<i q^anflfii aaaaiPimPiii. afqamSSgRa i qai 
teimaiiiRi aifaftsiaa. i 

araiSfsftqm^sft i 

awwl Riga] aifta i smiftaiaia, i a ft gran ftaft 
ftaaaaaas aft; aifta^ l aaft anmRoi aigag ^ ^ 
•^fifta I aaift a [ag] ftjiarama aaft i aiaareiCTm 
a arawiaai^saaiaa i 

awian^aaaaiaaHpiaaia’aaataa: i 

aaiRRgaRaia, i aa“ [ag-] lareiTg^ aa a^a i aai 
wwaift: mreRgsE: i 

ia!m«aawi ftaawaji aaiafti i aaia i 

"‘ftsian aaiRiwmiftiaift i 

“ Knr. Cb. 

*'Tbifi Mtitenco will literally read: '1^ HIVR^^SFfF) l 
W WW'lfRl: Wr«<5WNI?l. 

“ - , etc. Kar. 6c d. 
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8TT55*^ST'rft8jfT 


ftwajn srmftRi W8«j, i *i'<traf%a 
I "It!; afta 1Si?i=Tg'td<i, gftirffta i 

srtiwTwiI %i=i ftgi «irfr gifta i 

aRi3i<rejiftwwi I ara 3Ri?3®?t ftsiw ftgi 
gigftft ggft I asft: wi srt^flgRiRi: i 

TO TOW^ g I 

fl gm: ara^ to ['1?i] wPig i 

sftsiTOn." I ^ ftai ftnH aTRfltiia; « ga am: flism- 
afta: I a raa [aBraaPm] 3«i^ i 
a^TOftftmaia i 

a mm^asam^ l [a^a] ama aaRiaftfii 

mea, i r arnmarert "la^ awa aafii i aft ftftiB- 
[■aiwj, aftsiaw a ariia^ aiaaai. [aai] rnmamiai 
aasraaiaa i aataiftaainta ama aafii i ft?ia aaiaama 
'jaftsnaaaaa i I rft fifta am aa '*a'iTO fi^afit i 
' 'waafta ffii (^^msft i 

** [n th» ChineM text (Nankin Ed.) wr have to n nd mo '* plan *' 
for $ltm '* who", in the page 36, line lost. 

**Oi 

• Lit. or 

** •fTMSBl. 

*’ More lit. (f wrgmH, etc. 
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I 3!:^ aiToit *Tf^«lf^ I 

W «^'a<w:** JCT*!: | 

™5tW 3RPn?^ ^ 

I ?Rn firorft i i 

m?5|iT5rqfI, I aw f| ?Ra *1 I 

^WraT^fWB I ?T «??WRT5it ftfr^m^ancT: I :T 5^: 

?m^T?0sRt: I «rin Jfpfsu^ \ ^ 5R[f5i?r 

*i(g I «??Ky tiw^raT^ i 

^nPl I 3w g ^ «5^n?wfiR?ii- 

^t I I ?i*nfi arraK ft ji q^a i tt ^ fN s^rif^r 

^ ftfffi I 

I niw I n ^ i 

a^T aw f?raJ?i. apiw^nv^ i I 

WT^i iCT** cRi I flin ?T»T?RRf3i^: 1 

Rrei>^T^ Rl^ ^§f5^: JlW^; >l<)f?l** II 


" frASmi, it earth *' ia probably an error for attfa, ta 
*' another '* as has been noted by the Chinese Editor. 

"OrBlwraCT. 

" Lit. w^*TW «pi^ ti?93'igwi%. 

** Lit. . 

" Here ends the Chinese text. The Chinese Editor notes that 
the commentary on remaining portion of the text is not known. 



ENGLISH TRANSLATION OF THE 
SLAMBANAPARlKSS 


WITH COPIOUS EXTRACTS PROM VINlTADEVA*S 
COMMENTARY 

A TKBATISB ON THB EXAMINATION OP THE OB]OCT [-CAUSBJ 
OP CONSCIOUSNESS 


Adoration to all Buddhas and Bodhisattvas t 

Those who accept that there exists an external thing which 
serves as the object-cause {dtambana) of the consciousness of 
the eye, etc. imagine either atoms to be [the ultimate object] ; 
because the)' serve as causes of the consciousness ; or aggre- 
gates of atoms j because the consciousness arises represent- 
ing the image of the aggregates. Now [says the author :] 
1. Though atoms serve as causes of the conscious- 
ness {vijfiaptt) of the sense-organs, they are not its actual 
objects tike the sense-oigans ; because the consciousness 
does not represent the image of the atoms. 
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XLAMBAMAPAKfK$X 


[As r^rds the nature of] the' object, [declares the 
author,] consciousness grasps only the form of its own ; 
because it arises in that form Though ' the atoms are causes 
of consciousness, they do not possess the form reflected in 
consciousness just like the sense-organs.* Therefore they 
cannot become its actual objects (fiiambana). 

Though * aggregates of atoms are alike the image of con- 
sciousness, [they cannot become its actual objects ;] because 
2a, The consciousness does not arise from what 
is represented in it. 

What * object produces the consciousness endou'ed with 
the image of the object, is properly said to be the actual 

The folkwing extracts are translations from the French of 
Vsnltadeva's commentary on the Alambanap^kfl. They are first 
translated into French from the Tibetan version of the commentary 
by Mrs. Susamu Yamoguchi aad_H. Meyer, and incorporated into 
their French translations of the iUambaniuxulkfi published in the 
journal Asiatiqua> Jan.-Mar. 1929. 

' [The opponent says:] If consciousness were not capable 
of being what poeaessee the form of atoms ; it could perceive itself. 
Why will not (thanl the atoms, while iKoducing the perception, 
become the object (vt'frtyi/) ? The author replies the following. 

' Speaking otherwise, beyond the production of the form of 
object, consciousness cannot conceive the object ivifitfa). 

''Htat is to say. if a consciousness does not manifest itself 
under one form particularly adapted ipratiniyala) to the atoms, 
how can it conceive their proper existence ? (Audi if it does not 
conceive (the atoms], bow can they (atoms) become the object ? 

* Though [the organ] is the esusa [that produces conscious- 
ness], it is not capable of being the object itself ; because the con- 
sdousaess which is bora of this [organ] does not grasp the proper 
nature of the organ. 

* Id order to refute the opinion of the opponent who maintains 
Ihst the B^regate is tbe object {arlhtt), the author says the 
folkwing. 

* (The opponent asks :] When me understands that [the re- 
presentation] is not produ^ by this aggregate, why could not 
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object ' {diambana) of the conKiousncss : because * that alone 
is spoken of [in the S'istra] as the productive cause of con- 
sciousness.' But the Aggregates of atoms arc not so («'.«. do 
not give rise to consciousness) ; 

2b. ** Because they do not exist in substance just 
like the double moon 

The double moon is perceived [by a man] on account of 
defects of his sense-organs. Hut [this perception is not 
produced by the double moon, as] there exists no object like 
the^ double moon. Similarly the a^regates of atoms do not 
exist in substance and cannot act as causes of consciousness. 
Hence they arc not its actual objects. 

2c-fi. Thus both the external things arc unfit to 
be real objects of consciousness. 


this fagirregate] be the perceivable object (aiambana) ? The author 
replies the foltowiag. 

' When consciousness occurs according to the form of the ' 
object and this object produces coasciousness, this object (artha) 
is capable of being the perceivable object inlambttna). 

'The following is reply to the question: Why is that whicii 
produces (consciousness] only the peccdvablo object } 

* The Solatia explains further that this object (artha) which is 
the cause (hetu) of the production of the mind and ntenul things 
(eillacoilta) and which gives the designations (fymvrAAm) to this 
object (artha) when the mind and mentd things have been produced, 
ia (precisely] the perceivable object (Itlambana). 

‘‘This is reply to the question: Why is not the aggregate 
what produces (the representation] ) 

" For example, since a second moon does not exist in sub- 
stance (dravyatat), U is not capable of being the object (hASva) 
of the cause of the perception which appears as if it is a 

second moon: in the same way the aggrepte is no longer the cause 
of the perception which appears as if it is (the aggregate] itself. 
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XLAMBANAPARlK$X 


The externa] things, atoms and their aggregates cannot 
serve as the actual objects of consciousness, as both of them 
are defective in one or other respect." 

3a i». “Some [SeSryas] hold that the combined 
form of atoms (sanciiskara) is the cause of con- 
sciousness. 

All " things aro possessed of many forms ; they are 
perceived in one or other form of many.** Even in atoms, 
therefore, there exists the aspect which produces the con- 
sciousness possessed of the combined form **. 

"That is, (I) when, for the thesis of atoms, though there is 
causality OicMvn), there is no form (UkarO), wd (2) when, for the 
thesis of aggregate, though there is form, there is no causality. 

" Having thus refuted these two theses, the author examines a 
third thesis of some of the advocates of the extenial things 
(fraAyartAo), ns., VBgbhapi. etc. 

“ \Miat does it matter what exists in atoms, (bey all exist 
substantially Urax yata$). Tberefore, since they exist substaolially, 
the state of comtHoatioo {taneimkara) is capable of being itself the 
cauee of knowledge (vOUarm). The atoms are thus the object 
(vifWjMT) in another manner. 

[The auUior asks of these opponents:! Is it not that the 
character of atoms is well-known to be very subtle ? [Now] where 
is found in these (vary subtle atoms] such a sute of combination 
(MiKM'/a-kflrw) ? How can there be two contradictory characters in 
a single (thing) ? 

(The opponents re|dy:] All the material things are composed 
of four great elements (caturmahabMUa) and since these latter 
possess the characters of colour, of odour, etc., there is what 
possesses eeveral chsracters. Just as there are several characters in 
the atoms which are composed of four great elements, so also there 
are several characters in the state of combination. Thus all things 
havt ssveral charaetsrs, but one cannot see all of them at the 

'* Because their powers being differently affected, the organs 
cannot cognise all the objects {artha) at the same lime. 

" Having proved that in the atoms there is the combination, 
one, further proves that in the atoms there is the cause which 
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3c-rf. The” atomic form docs not become the 
object of consciousness just like the attributes such as 
solidity, etc. 

Just as the attributes, solidity and others, though existent 
in atoms, are not perceived by the visual consciousness, so 
also the atomic form \ 

4a>h. In that case, the [different} perceptions of a 
pot, cup, etc. will be identical 

Though the atoms of a pot are greater in number and 
that of a cup [less], there exists no distinction whatever 
amongst the atoms **. 

produces the perception manifesting itself as if it is a combination. 
It is, one esterts. the two parts of the perceivable objecU (aiamha- 
itaaya dvibhaga) which tacit in the two (previous! propositioos. 
When one says that the existence of cauM produces the perceptton, 
he asserts the causality. U'ben one says that what manifests itself 
as if a combioatioa (p^uces the perception}, he supposes the form, 
and he proves the reality (a$fitva) of the state of conbioatioo. 

" If there ie in the atoms the state of combination which is 
their gross character, how can one call them atoms ? [Theof^oent 
continues the following]. 

It is so because the powers of the organs are differenUy 
afTected (pratiiiiyata). Likewise, though [there are atotusl they are 
no kinger IcapaMe of being object of the visual perceptioo]. 

"The author, wishing to refute the third proposition, asks : 
What state of combination do you want to assert in the atoms 7, 
[and he adds :] In all cases, it is well'kaown that the vase and cup, 
etc., are combinations (of atoms}. In such case, what state exists 
in die atoms 7 If you say : " It is th^ state of vase," the perception 
of vaM will arise in all the combinations of the cup, etc. If you 
say ; “ It is the state of the cup,'* the perception of the cup will arise 
in all [the combinations of the vase, etc.). Therefore the (diflerent) 
perceptions (Pftkagbuddhi) called in certain case “ perception of 
the v^ " and in some other case “ perception of the cup ” will 

"The opponent says: With retard to the vase, atoms are 
numerous : with regard to the cup, they are a few ; ose recognises 
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4c. If [the opponent says that] the perception 
dtders in accordance with differences in the fomns of 
the pot and others ; 

If you think that the parts of the pot, etc. neck, etc* [and 
that of the cup] are different, whereby these differentiating 
elements differentiate their respective cognitions. True, this 
differentiating element exists in the pot, etc. 

4d'Sa. But it never exists in the atoms which 
exist in substance, because the atoms arc absolutely 
identical in their dimensions 

Though " the atoms are different in substance, there 
exists absolutely no distinetion in their atomic sue ” (pdri- 
mOn^alya). 

equally atoms dth«r many or a few Ln other cases ; therefore there 
exists a distinction (vi>«((r) of perception made by “ many ” or 
'* a few 

The author replies: The distinction in the perception (^$utdhi- 
vifwa) is not capote of being made by '* a few," or “ many ” : for 
though in the vase th*n are many alome and (a /eto] im the cup, 
how^r there i», when the question is the character of atoms, ho 
difference which exists in itsdf. Therefore it will happen that in 
the case of numerous atoms, one will have a large vessel, and in the 

of a few atoms, one will have a small one ; but it will not 
happen that in the same slats of comtnoation the perception of the 
vase will arise in the case where there are many atoms : and that the 
perception of the cup will arise in the case wbm there are a few. 

“ The difference it not found any longer in what is called the 
exiguous sphericity (Pitrimand^lya) of atoms. 

" The opponent asks : Is it not that the atoms of the vase ore 
precisely of one substance (drovya) other [than the cup], and that 
the atoms of the cup are also one substance other [than the 
vase] ? And how can one say that there is no differeiKe in measure ? 
The author replies the following. 

** The difference in form does not reside in the atoms. Just as 
whatever they may be and however numerous they may be, they all 
exist in the substa^, so whatever may be their measures, the atoms 
are all of an exiguous sphericity, and this sphericity of the atoms is 
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5b. Therefore** the differentiation goes along with 
things substantially non-existent 

The difference in forms lies only in the empirical things,** 
but not in the atoms'*. The* pot and other things arc only 
emfHrically true. 

5c'd. For, if you remove one by one the atoms 
[of the pot, etc.] the perception illuminating the image 
of the pot, etc. will immediately vanish away. 

Even * if that which is connected with them {sambandhin) 
is excluded, what substwitially exist, do not ccasc to produce 
their own cognitions, as for example, the colour [blue,] ** etc. 

precisely their unique character. Therefore how could one differ* 
entiate the perception [by means of] the difference of atoms ? One 
will assert tothis that the state of combination is grota.^ Now, since 
the atoms exist in substance, they ought to exist in “ being which 
has BO exteorioo ”, otherwise, if they had extension (digbhoga), 
they would not be capable of existing in substance. Therefore, 
since the atoms are not extended, wher^rom comes the difference of 

* Having thus refuted the difference of forins of atoms, the 
author concludes the following. 

** Because they are extended. 

* Because they are not extended. 

* According to the Vai^sfiku, the vase, [cup), etc. are substan- 
tially existent. If the Vair^ilca asks: How do you know that 
what are called vase, [cup], etc. exist by convention ? The author 
replies the following. 

*‘(The Vai^esika continues:! If one would exclude (entirely} 
the atoms one after another, the perception which p oas e ss es the 
representation of the vase, etc. haring not arisen, how might it 
result form this that the vase, Icup], etc. might exist conventionslly ? 
The author replies the following. 

* If the vase, [cup] etc were substantia) beings, if even what 
is connected with them, was entirely excluded, they would not 
cease (to produce] the perception (of colour, etc] . 

[The Vais'egika replies :] If one excludes entirely the atoms one 
after another, the c^Msioo (ramyoga) which produces {grambha) 
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It is **, therelore. rstionaliy deduced that the objects of differ- 
ent sensual cognitions do not exist externally. 

6a'C. It** is the object {artha) which exists inter- 
nally in knowledge itself as a knowable aspect and 
which appears to us as if it exists externally. 

Though* the external things arc denied, what exists 
internally in knowledge itself [f.e. its knowable aspect] 

the subetanos, beioa destroyed, and (coase<iuently. if) the vase 
is destroyed, is it not that the percwiion does not arise any 
more? VVhat prevenls the vase, IcupJ etc. from being existent 
[fubstiantally] always (sarvada) and wherever this may be (sAr. 
vaira) [withwt their destruction]. 

(The author replies :1 If the vase and other substantial things 
formed of parts {avayavidravya) exist beyond the atoms, whon one 
ttys that the vase, (cup] etc. are constituted by atoms, is he 
willing to say (1) that the atoms exist in proper being as numerous 
as they may be, or (2) that they exist partly ? In the (second] 
ca^ what is beyond the elements that produce one whole (mMynvinj 
exists by meant of a single element of this whole owing to which 
this [whole] is going to exist there ; if [as in the first ca^ what is 
beyond the constituent elements does not exist that is going to exist 
in [its] proper nature [sv0rlipef;</] Itowerer numerous the atoms 
may be ; thus, the atoms as numerous as they may be, become one 
whole : vase, [cupj etc. consequently, when the unity component 
(that is to say the atoms) of the whole is destroyed, this whole does 
not exist any more subetantialiy ; because if it existed again, one 
would assert simultaneously several contradictory states {bhSva). 

* Having thus proved that three pn^xisitioos are not capable 
of [demonstrating] that the external object is the perceivable object 
lalarntMtia), [the author says] in condusion : Since the atoms are 
not capable of being the perceivable object, therefore, etc. 

* Having thus refuted tbe principal doctrines of other schools 
whose proposed theories could be destroyed by means of well- 
estabitsbed reasoniogs, the author, now, wishing to establish bis 
principal doctrine on the perceivable object, says the following. 

*Tbe opponent says: If there .was no external object, is it 
not true that there would not be any conditional cause (pratyaya) 
of the perceivable object of consciousness ? 

[The author replies U Here, one is not in the error of non-exis- 
tence of the conditional cause of the perceivable object ; for, . 
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and appears to ua as though it is existent externally, serves as 
a condition of the actual object [to con* 

sciousness”]. 

Because ** consciousness is the essence [of 
the external object] and that [object essence of which 
is consciousness] acts as the condition [to conscious* 
ness].*® 

The internal consciousness appears as [manifold external] 
object (artka) and also arises from that [objective asi)ect of 
its own*^ . Thus the internal consciousness is endowed with 
two parts {i^. image and cause) [which circumstance is absent 
in all the previous propositions] and therefore what exists 
internally in the consciousness («.«. the objective ospecO is the 
object-condition (dlambanapratyaya) to the consciousness. 

If only the objective appearance of consciousness is 
ex|)ericnccd. [k will be a part of the consciousness and ap* 
pearing simultaneously with it]. How can a part of 

” For example, for the eye-diieaied person (taimirika), appear* 
ances of hairs, flies, etc., appear ia the perception with the forms 
of hairs, flies, etc., [reall. Likewise, since the knowable aspect 
(grOhyO-bkaga) is capable of being characteristic of the object 
i^rtha), one c^s it the conditiooal cause of the perceivable object 

** Tbs opponent asks again : Then bow could the knowable 
aspect. b« the ^aracteristk of the perceivable object 1 The author 
answers the following. 

** And alao because, thanks to the maturity of impregnations 
(vasdriS^perfume) frequently repeated of the blue, yellow, etc., the 
perception (jlUina) arises in possessing the characteristic of the blue, 
yellow, etc., this characteristic is the conditioftal cause of con* 

** Mrs. S. Yamaguchi and H. Meyer, probably on the authority 
of Vinltadeva, translate this passage thus: As eousciousoessj 
{through the cbaiacteristics) of the object (artka) [which exists] 
inlemaliy (<.s., subjectively) (•the knowable aspect) possesses the 
characteristic of this object, this characteristic existing, the 
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conscioQsness and appearing aimulUneously be a condition to 
the coQSciousoess * [itself] ? 

la. [Though the external object] is only a part 
[of the internal consciousness.] it is acondition (^ra/yaya) 
[to the consciousness], because it is invariably associa- 
ted with the consciousness. 

[The objective aspect of consciousness,] though arising 
rimultaooously with it, becomes condition to [the conscious- 
ness] which is produced by other [conditions] . "Logicians 
Inaiyayika) say os below : The possession of existence (frA4w) 
[by existence] and of non-existence (abhJva) [by non-cxist- 
cDCc] is the characteristic sign of successive productions of 
the cause and result, [this result] possessing the cause." 

" [The opponent ays ;] In all cases, one comprehends that 
what is perceivable internally existent subjectvely) in the con- 
■cioutoess, b* thut the apptaratfee itstif (^what appears). But. he 
will say, if this Mrcsivable object (Blantbana) appears as an appear- 
ance designed (deasin^e) by the character of what is perceivable 
(jThyBkara), this percei\’abl« object will be what appiars at lh« 
iamt time as a pari of thit [appeamnee]. /fow conM [such an 
appesuance] bt conditional canto (.pratyaya) [of the object per- 
ceivable by the coascMusness] I 

If it was possible, this would be “ oneself made by oneself *' or, 
the koowable aspect (grtlhyabhaga) would produce the knowable 
aspect igrBhyabhBga) •, horns of the right and left of the ox would 
themselves produce one by tbe other ; this would be a formidable 
error (atipratanga) [there]. 

" [To this objection tbe author replies the followieg]. 

" [The opponeat says :] By means of discriminatioa of parts, 
it would be possible tlmt oneself makes oneself, how would it be 
possible chat it is what possesses the determinate cause (nimitta) 
without tbe confusion between the being of cause and of its result ? 
The author replies tbe following. 

**That is to say, at tbe moment when tbe knowable aspect 
exists, the perception exists also : when it does not exist, [the per- 
ception] exists no more. Consequently these two [existences] which 
arise simultaneously are capable of being the cause and its result. 
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Or» 

7b. It becomes condition also in succession by 
transmitting the force ” {sfakit}. 

It** is also possible successively that the objective a|v- 
pearance ot consciousness iarthOvabhOsa), in order to give 
rise to a result homogeneous with itself, makes the force 
(rakti) seated in the [storc'house] consciousness, and it is 
not contradictory ** [to the reasoning]. 

Having thus explained that the existence (bhllwt) of the 
object (vifrrjM) and the existence of that which perceives the object 
exist at the same time, the author, now, explains that the 
existence of the object (vtfoyu) and the existence of that which 
perceives the objert (vtfoyin) arise also successively 

When the knowable aspect disposes {dfipote) the dominant 
force, it objectivizes itself into a proper being which produces 
successively [conaciouiness] ; for. while destroying itself, this know, 
able aspect deposits at this moment its dominant force on the 
If therefore this dominant force produces ac- 
companying factors iMahakarin) at the second moment, it will pro- 
duce a consciousness homogeneous with [the dominant force], but 
at this moment only. 

If the [dominant force] at this moment, does not produce the 
accompanying fartors, when they arise in the third, fourth, or no 
matter what instant, this [dominant force], they having matured, 
will produce the same consclousnesa as this. 

When one has this comprehension, he has no more difficulties 
“ oneself is made by oneself " or *' they arise at the same time ” 
and others. 

Thus this blue and other [colours], the characteristics of the 
knowable aspect, which existed in the precedent perception produce 
the following perception which will have the characteristics of blue, 
yellow, red and other [cofoor^. 

"The opponent says: If the dominant force (roA/i) produces 
the perception (Jtiana), the dominant force will be precisely the 
object (otpryo). while the precedent knowable aspect will not be the 
object. [The author replies the following.] 

" If the dominant force is not determined (vyawtsthila) [to the 
actioni by the knowable aspect, this dominant force will not p^uce 
any more such perception. Consequently, since the perception 
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[The o^Jonenl says:] If only the self of conscious- 
ness constitutes the object-condition ; how should we explain 
[the saying that] the visual consciousness arises depending 
upon the e)'e and [form “ ? 

[The author replies :]* 

7c-rf. Whai is the sense-organ is [nothing but] 
the force itself [in consciousness] by virtue of its acting 
simultaneously [with the object] as an auxiliary cause 
{takaknriii] [for raising up of consciousness]. 

The*' sense-organs are inferred from [the nature of] their 
results to be only the forces of consciousness, but never 
constituted of matters.*' 

which is bora of the dominant force, is also product of tbekoowable 
aspect, there is no any coatradktion {yiroJha). 

[The idcA that the interior] possesses two modalities is precisely 
according to the former preposition (pnAfn), for, tlW know- 
able aspect producii^ the perception simitar to itself, [the interior] 
po sses se s two modaiities. 

** It is so because, the eye acting simultaneously with the force 
which had already appeared, had f^uced [visual] eonsdousnessL. 
But if the interior form had not appeared previously to the eye, how 
could it produce the ritual consciousness in acting simulaneously 
with the interior form ? 

"If the organs are made by elements, [as the SAr\-Mivadias 
assert,] there will be this difficulty raiml by the opponent, but in 
our c^inkm, the proper naturt of Ihe <foiJiiN<tn/ /erer {a-akti) which 
PH4 b€lie%'t$ at the or*dr« Uttif and which aett atnrKf/anroHsly 
[with the object (w|iTyff)l is prtcitctj the organ. Therefore, for us, 
just as the form is interior, the eye also is an interior proper being. 

" [The oppoaeot asks :] How could ooe know that the organ is 
the proper being of the dominant force ? [The author replies the 
following.] 

" For, one could infer merely some cause in considering the 
result, but ooe could not infer the genus {virtfa) of (he cause. For 
eiam^e, one could infer the fire on merely seeing the smoke, but 
one could not infer the genus of the Are and say if these are of 
herbs, of lea\-es (that burning] ; likewise, one could, solely by the 
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Sa. That force U not contradictory to the con* 
sciousness.** 

That force be in consciousness, or in its self which is 
of indescribable nature * ; there ** is no difference in production 
of the result. 

Sb-d. Thus ** the objective aspect (vifayafV/>a) 
[of consciousness] and the force (s'aifO [called 

fruit cbarncieristic of cooseteutnen, make inference on the 
cause, but ooe could not deduce the Renus of the cause, that is to 
say that which has been made by the elements, etc. 

" The opponent says ; Tha dominant force (roAft) depends on 
the posse s eof of that force Ifaitima/) ; for, without basis (fldftara), 
(he domiiUDt force it not capable to exist. The poeaeaeor of (he 
force (rttkliJttM) is one of the organs : now this [organ] itself has 
been constituted by the elements. 

The author answers: If one considers the r<>res<Hf4T/(OH 
(vi>7lnp/i) of consciousness, [the conception] of one beisis for the 
dominant force is not ccntnuiicfery. This being admitted, if ooe 
basis it necessary, the coosciousnees (vijnBt$a) ilsdf is capable of 
being this basis (irrajyr) ; for, in tbe consciousness, there is a proper 
being which knows the object (oifoyn) and [at the same timej a 
proper being which knows itself (tvatamvedana). 

**The opponent replies: while the dominant force residing in 
this [organ] made by the elements, produces one fruit different 
(from that of coascnuaneisl the dominant force residing in 
conSiciousneM produces [in iu turn] one fruit different [from that 
which a compound of elements would produce]. [Now, you assert 
that] the organ eonsisu in the dominant force [and] bemver the 
fruit of elements and that of consciousness are different : the organ 
does not reside thus in the dominant force, but it is necessarily 
composed of the elements, /bus /As doMiiiaiit force would be 
capitMe of being soiuetime in eotuciousttest and sotnetime iu the 
proper nature inexplicable (anirderya) (that is to say in the organ). 

The author replies : There is no any difference in the produc- 
tion of the fruit : for, in all manner (saivalha), to see the form, [to 
hear the sound,] etc. are simply productions of the dominant force. 

” [The opponent asks ;] Then what is thus the cause of the 
dominant force of tbe organ ? 

The author replies : Just as consciousness arises from 
tbe dominant force tbe organ, so this dominant force of the 
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sensC'OrgAD] go matually conditioned from immemorial 
time. 

Depending upon the force {vaitii called eye, and the 
interior form (antah rSpa) arises the consciousness which 
appears as (hough it is the external object, but it arises un* 
differentiated from the perceivable object. These ^ two act 
mutually conditioned without beginning in time {an&dik&la). 
Sometime** when the force fcalled vdaand] gets matured, 
consciousness is transformed into a form of object {vifayi- 
kiratd) and sometime** the force arises from [the conscious* 
ness] endowed with the form of object.** The consci* 
ousness and force, both may be said to be cither different 

ontan arises equally from the previous oonsetousoess which causes 
the activity {nvtdha) of the organ, and this previoua consciousness 
■rises from the dominant force of the organ still more anterior. 
Thus. etc. 

"The opponent asks: Then wherefrom does this dominant 
force proceed ? 

The author replies: The dominant force proceeds also from 
the anterior ooosciousiMss which causes the activity of the organ ; 
this consciousness in its turn proceeds from a dominant force more 
aaterior, and this same dominant force proceeds from a conscious* 
ness still more anterior which has caused the activity of the organ. 
Thus these two, etc. 

** Having thus explained that the dominant force of the organ 
and conscioasness are beings (hhavn) of the cause (Artu) and 
of the fruit (phaUi), the author, now, in order to explain that the 
dominant force and consciousness are leciprocalty mutual causes 
and this without commencement in lime, says : Sometime, etc. 

“ The translation of this passage is done according to Para- 
mlrlha. According to Vinltadeva, French translators have done 
thus : Sometime, in (the mind which possesses! the form of this 
[object! it is the dominant force (which is produced]. 

" Then at this moment, the cause and its fruit arising recipro- 
cally in an uninterrupted continuity, one says that the time is 
witteul commencement. 
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from or identical with one another as one may" like. 
Thus “ the interior object [which is not different from consci- 
ousness] is endowed with two factors, [image and cause] and 
therefore it is logically concluded that consciousness [alone] 
is transformed into [external] object 

The treatise on the examination of the object composed 
by Ac&rya Dihnftga is complete. 


" The opponent asks : Are the dofnisant force of the organ 
and that of tlw object different from the consciousness or not f If 
they are different, there it only difference in denominations, but the 
object is the tame ; because bt this moment] one admits (firaiijTia) 
an organ and a perceivable object (Vam^iia) apart from con* 
sciousnesa. If th^ are not different, one could not say that this 
dominant force is the organ and that this dominant force is the 
object 

The author replies: Tbe dominant forces are the proper 
nature (aiman) of differentiattons (vt'refd) of a staae (ovasfAB) 
and they exist conventiockally (samviij^) : therefore, relying up<m 
the mundane daeignation OaukikavyavaAare) oit* eouU, as k* 
say that (sometime] ronseioHSMcis on th* one hand and [the 
organ and the object] on ths other are different turture (aiiyatva) 
and [sometime] <t/ noH-different nature {ananyatva). See addi- 
tional notes. 

For, thus, some things which exist conventionally are in certain 
f designated by different denominations: for examfds, one says 
'* the perfume of the sandalwood ” (now, the perfume is not tbe 
same thing as the sandalwood] and in some other case they are 
designated by non different [deaotninatioDt] : for examjde, one says 
“ the vase is in such matter ", etc [now. tbe vase could not exist 
beyond the matter which constitutes]. 

*^Thus, having demonstrated that the pereeivabie object 
ialambafsa) is truly interior, tbe author in cozkIusioo, says tbe 
following. 


ENGLISH TRANSLATION OF DHARMA- 
PSLA’S COMMENTARY ON THE 
SLAMBANAPARlKSS 

In order to light up the wisdom 
In the viciou8>and>dull*Tninded men, and 
In order to let them extirpate their evils who spoke, 
1 pay homage to Him and investigate the [true] 
meaning [of the text]. 

Some philosophers accept the external things 
as object'causes of the consciousness of the 
eye and others. 

The fruit of investigation comprises the rejection 
of what is rejectable and the adoption of what is worth 
adopting ; therefore the cause for both is set forth here. 
The word ‘ “ others ” includes the five-fold conscious- 
ness which arises having the support of material objects 
and the senses as accepted by other schools of philosophy. 
They conceive that the senses are directed each to an 
[invariable external] real object. But the conscious- 
ness bom of the mind [as the sixth organ] is not to be 
accepted as correct ; for, it is not directed to an 
Read ia the Saoskrit text p. 21, lines 7—9, 
tifwifti I 
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invariable real object, but to an object which is only 
conventionally true, for example, the chariot* and the 
like. Though it may be permitted that the mental 
consciousness is conditioned by a real object endowed 
with parts* (avayaxnn); yet it grasps also an object 
which is not its own and which lacks a form similar 
to one reflected in consciousness. But for the con- 
sciousness of the eye and others, there is well-known 
separate object invariably associated with each of the 
senses. No such flxity of object is arrived at in the 
case of mental consciousness. 

Moreover, the Truth in its essence is to be realised 
inwardly by a knowledge bom of the repeated practice 
of trance, and never becomes the object of the dis- 
criminative thought itarkassmaTuu) ] and again it ap- 
pears as though it is perceivable, yet it shines as object 
only of a supreme knowledge born of contemplating 
what is heard and what is thought out, [and not at all 
of the mental consciousness]. Thus the object of the 
mental consciousness becomes absolutely non-existent. 
For, this object can be no capable of being condition- 
cause at the moment of its origination ;* nor can it be 
so in the past and future moments, because the things 
of past and future are non-entities just like the uncoro- 
posite elements of existence, [ether, etc]. For this 

* Cf. Tsttvas. p»R. p. 206: Nytyii>^ika, p. 80—1 where 
differeBt explanatioos are fiveD for raihBdival. 

* Re«id in the Sanekrit text p. 21. line 11, 

* Rend in the Sanskrit text p. 22, line, 4 lor CSOsA I 
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reason, the word " others " is said to include the body 
of five sorts of consciousness. 

Then, if [you say that] the mental consciousness 
owes its existence to what is brought home by the sensual 
consciousness ; * how is that also possible ? It cannot 
uke place either in the same moment as the sensual 
consciousness or in the immediate next moment. It 
is not possible in the immediate next moment, be- 
cause the object like the colour, etc., has already been 
vanished away in the immediate next moment. Nor 
does the object of the present moment become condi- 
tion to it, because it has been grasped by sensual 
consciousness. 

[If you say that] the mental consciousness grasps 
naturally the external object of its own accord, then 
there will be no possibility of existence of the blind or 
deaf,* etc. [To accept] a sense faculty other than the 
eye, etc. is contradictory to the inferential knowledge. 
The denial of extra material object [which may suit to 
the mental consciousness being gladly admitted, why 
should wc entertain a bias for the mental consciousness 
alone ? To the visual and other consciousness material 
things serving as supporting causes become bases.* 
[But to the mental consciousness there is no such thing 
as basis.) What is short of basis, has by nature no 

• Read in the texl. p. 22, line, 6, sfNflfttTSiftmisq I 

Whole discuMioo below, cl. II, 239—244. 

* Cl. Tatlvns. poR. p. 825 ; NyiyidiindupkL p. 10. 

' Read in (he Sanskrit text, p. 22. line 12, 
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function to perform, and therefore is to be non-existent ; 
ether]. So also is the case with the mind. 
[Though] the object {alambana) may be [proved 
by] the perceptive knowledge, yet, since it consists in 
the nature of being grasped ' {gi^hyasvahhUva), it is 
absolutely unreal. So we consider it right to reject 
the nature of its being object [nlambanatJi) and thereby 
the nature of its being basis {n^ryayatu). However, the 
force (s'aifr) which constitutes the sense faculty and 
which acts simultoneously [with consciousness] will 
imagin it to exist. 

An external thing, etc. 

It is perceived that there is some object other than 
this [consciousness]. This [consciousness] makes known 
[to us] something opposite [to itself]* That something 
is called object since it is [as it were] capable of being 
grasped by an entity other than itself. 

How could one say that something (e.g. perception) 
depends upon mere collocation ' (sSmagri) ? For, the 
collocation is not properly a substance. [If one argues 
that we should accept that principle in accordance with 
the TathSgata’s teaching in respect of the two-fold 
Truth, failing which] the TathSgata's Truth will be 
far amiss from correctly understood. This argument 
goes by itself against the reasonings preceding and 
*Cf. Xyiyavirtilta, p. 521 where some anuma nals referred 
to thus : s fitwr: nWSTH l p. 656 : 

•nt R fw* I 

*Thit swms to iie a referenee to the Mldhyamika's stand* 
point Cf. Bf R Wir etc., in the Bbavasadkrinti sGtn, $ 11. 
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succeding. But, for my own part ; where is [the possi* 
bility of] incurring such a fallacy ? For, I have accepted 
that it depends upon a substance {dravya) as well as 
collocation {amagfi). Now it follows that even if 
some other objection is raised, that also may be taken 
to be answered. 

“ They postulate the subtle atom ” 

Though the subtle atom perishes as soon as it 
appears, yet two substances serve as a cause, bat not 
collocation [of atoms]. For example, things, colour 
and others, though they are simultaneously present 
before the senses, become objects [only of their 
respective senses] without any confusion on account of 
the fact that the faculty of grasping a particular object 
is fixedly assigned to each sense. All substances are 
perishing, yet the double atom which is capable of 
existing [at the time of grasping] serves as the object- 
cause. 

" Because the atom serves as cause for that.” 

The word ” that ” means the consciousness of the 
eye, etc. It arises on a contact [of the sense-organ] 
with the object constituted of parts. So say some 
[Aearyas] : Among the causes, that which acts as the 
productive cause becomes its actual object.” 

** Contrast the TaitvasadsimhspsS. p. 55 I 

Bhivavivska alls 2 atoras as a dravya v. Ui, Vatfefika philos- 
ophy, p. 131. 

" Read in the Sanskrit text p. 23, line 14: U C 

ae»I%5 ftSPIW t Cf. SlokavArtika,' p. 2«5 : 
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“ Or some others postulate the aggregate 
of atoms " 

The advocates of this doctrine say that the aggre* 
gate formed of atoms serves as the actual object of 
consciousness. 

" Because consciousness arises represent* 
ing the image of the aggregate of atoms." 

The aggregate is believed to be the actual object 
of consciousness, since it is bom of the aggregate 
[and endowed with its image]. It is as somebody says : 
" A thing whose form is represented in a consciousness 
is really its object."” Both these disputants say: 
[Here the following thesis is intended to be formulated : 
consciousness has an aggregate thing as its object ; 
because it is endowed with the form of that aggregate 
object]. Now, if [the idealist objects that] this reason is 
invalid and cannot be formulated as such ; for, it lacks 
an appropriate example just as the second reason which 
could prove the validity of the hrstone does. [Moreover, 
says the idealist, the reason is not recognised by us ; 
because we do not accept that the image represented in 
consciousness pertains to an external aggregate thing, 
nor do we consider real the aggregate apart from its parts 
>.«. atoms. Therefore we do not have anything external 
corresponding to the gross form found in consciousness. 
We may now, answer that] the general quality of atoms 
(^aramSf;u4afnaftya/aifa(ta) while acting as actual 

" We m&y conveoiestly read in Sanskrit p. 23 , Jiy 20, 
etc. Cf. Pramipavirtika ; tn 
SWT II Vjtti : wgws: i 
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object of consciousness will cause a gross form to 
appear in it. But if you assume that there is no 
external thing which may serve as a cause to conscious- 
ness" ; [then] there is a fault of the subject of your 
thesis being contradicted in iu own character. So also 
is your probandum {dharma - tildhyadharma) unknown 
to us." If you say that what has been recognised by the 
opponent as an accepted tact, can only be formulated as 
an appropriate example, then the same is also to be 
applied in respect of Probandum [you cannot prove 
by means of inference a thing which is impossible to 
prove]. 

However, .one whose mind is bent on supreme 
pramatia, says ; By what reason the two reasons, source 
of dispute can be made valid, that reason is not to be 
found because of lack of example which is recognised 
both by us. Hence in what manner may the repre- 
senUtion of the image in consciousness be esublished 
as vaJid reason ?'* 

“ Though aloms serve as causes,*’ etc. 
as accepted [by the advocates of atoms, that is, some of 
the early Buddhists and Jains]. The atom by itself 
cannot serve as the cause of the eonsciousness for the 
reason that it is not perceived and hence non-existent ; 


“ Piniarunli SvaihralowfariioiS is the thesis the VijBSns. 
vUiB Thil view hu been much criticised by Kumlril* sad 
UdyoUksrs ; (Snoksvlrtiks sad N. Vlrtiks with tU* N. SOtts 
2 - 26 ). ^ ^ 

“ Resd la SsiMkril p 24, line 4 : I !MT 

•* Read ia Ssaekrit : * 
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yet the body of atoms does so. However, they become 
objects matually unconnected.** 

" Like the senses 

Just as a 8ense*faculty, though it serves as a basis 
of the association of consciousness, never becomes its 
object ; because it does not bear the image of the sense- 
faculty ; so also atoms. What do not possess the image 
of consciousness are not considered to be its objects. 
Therefore it is said : 

[25] “ That is the object ” 

** The form of its own ’* means the image of 
consciousness itself. “ Consciousness grasps ’’ means 
it determines." 

How is it known that consciousness grasps only the 
form of its own ? 

" Because it arises in that form." 

This refers to the mind, [the preceding moment of 
consciousness]. Consciousness arises in a form which 
resembles the mind. When there is a mutual correspon- 
dence or co-ordination (sar^pya) between the conscious- 
ness and the object-image, then we call it grasping 
of the object by consciousness.** In fact, for you, there 
is no object grasped beyond consciousness. How could 
you, then, explain the causality of the object non- 
existent apart from consciousness for rising up of its 
** Accordinc (o KS^mlra Vsibhifiku and BhadaoU Vasa* 
bandhu atoms sever combitked, (na tPftranti), see. Additional 
Notes below. 

" Read in Sanskrit : CRTUn I I 

** Cf. Pramloavir. v{ni, ^ 230 : Mivmfvs I 
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consciousness ? Yet there is already in the preceding 
moment the object-image. When this object-image is 
brought home in the self of consciousness just like an 
image in the mirror, it is considered that the conscious- 
ness has grasped its object, [and also that the latter has 
produced the former] . The self of the double atom 
does not represent the image reflected upon conscious- 
ness. If it does so, then we may consider the atom 
also to be its object. 

• “ Like the sense organ ** 

Though it serves as the cause, it becomes no object. 
If you accept that whichever is cause, is object, then the 
sense-faculty also could possibly become object. [It is 
also not possible to argue that mere causality is not crite- 
rion for its being object of consciousness, but a causal cle- 
ment which is endowed with the image felt in conscious- 
ness is so : because] it has already been stated that the 
reason, the possession of the image in consciousness 
suffers a fallacy of its being not established. Thus we 
have to concede that the mind, t.«. the preceding mo- 
ment of consciousness serves not merely as cause [of the 
following moment of consciousness], but it appears 
both as the sense-faculty as well the image of the object. 

If you establish as the cause what has been 
stated above, atoms”; then, atoms being the cause, 
how does it follow that the same becomes object ? 
[If you say that the causality and objectivity are 
mutually concomitant and found invariably together] 
** Read in Sanskrit p. 25, line 16 ; IRWH, etc. 
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then, the sense>facQlty being the cause, that also 
will become object. [Because the sense-faculty 
never becomes object of any consciousness] the said 
concomitance incurs [26] a fallacy of inconclusiveness. 
Such being your proposition, we establish ” this : 

“ Because atoms do not possess the form 
reflected in consciousness," etc. 

Why is this sentence 7 It purports to establish our 
own proposition. One cannot consider one's proposition 
to be established by merely criticising other’s thesis. 
]n order to formulate his own proposition, (XcSrya says 
thus:) thesis : atoms do not become objects of consci- 
ousness : reason : because they do not manifest the form 
found in their consciousness ; example : like a sense- 
faculty. 

If the above phrase indicates that this is the reason 
for this proposition, it would follow that the author of the 
Sastra having first set forth his opponent's proposition, 
propounds his own one which goes in agreement with 
his opponent’s. And now the author, having paid his 
attention to the refutation of the opponent’s proposition, 
would exhibit many defects upon it and set it aside 
ultimately. [In arguing thus] the thesis which never 
varies that (i.«. reason) will be asserted. Other thesis 
which always varies [the reason] will be dissented. 

At the outset the opponent raises an objection 
[to the above pro{>08ition] pointing out to its 
inconclusive reasoning. How false a syllogism yon 
* Read io SaDskrit p. 26. iioe 1 : SST i [airi l] 
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have formulated! Even the ordinary folk sajfs that 
the reason which is found separated from and 
never associated with the object to be proved 
(sftdAya) is not at all a reason, but such reason gives 
rise to the doubt as to the existence of the object to be 
proved. Therefore you should formulate some other 
syllogism. Your reason " The atoms do not possess 
the form reflected in consciousness " may sometimes 
exist in the atoms whose innate natures are undeter- 
mined. But the resolve is not correct that conscious- 
ness always arises in co-ordination with the image [of 
the object]. Therefore there is no room for your deter- 
mination that the atoms do not possess the form reflect- 
ed in consciousness. It ought to be stated on the other 
hand, that they are of indeterminate natures. However, 
this much is certain that what produces consciousness 
does not become its object just like the atom of sense- 
faculty. There are well-known other different causes 
which produce the visual consciousness ; none of them 
makes known to us the innate natures of atoms, because 
consciousness never exhibits their forms. 

What has been stated in respect of the sensual 
consciousness may also be equally applied to the other 
types of consciousness. The sense-faculty given above 
as example is in fact stated with a view of particulari- 
sation {pradar^anartham) and other example may also 
be obtained by way of implication {arthopattt). Thus 
the statement of the above reason also becomes useless. 

[27] [The author replies :] The atom, though it func- 
tions as cause, becomes no actual object of consciousness, 
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and with this intention the above statement was made. 
It is so lest the sound and other atoms should cause 
to raise up the consciousness of other sense-organ. 
Someone says : In the self of consciousness the gross 
form is not perceived ; hence it is not object of itself " 
just like the atom of the sense-faculty. Because the 
theory that the image of consciousness is due to the bring- 
ing home of the real object-image upon consciousness 
is not reasonable, the saying that no gross-form is 
perceived as appertaining to consciousness is very ap- 
propriate." 

Thus we have spoken that 

" atoms are not objects of consciousness." 

The reason for this is that they do not possess the 
form [that is experienced in consciousness] and that the 
hypothesis that they are its objects is not well proved 
by any means of knowledge (J>rattiapa). 

If so, [the opponent says,] then, let the aggregate 
of atoms be its object. [That could not be possible.] 
If you, [says the authorj desire to prove your proposi- 
tion on the ground that all things spoken of (in the 
world) are established (as real) ; [then, I may reply 
that] your reason is not an established one ; this 
will be a true logic. 

" Though the aggregate possesses the image 
of consciousness ”. 

•• a. Pramluav. vjtti. It, 211 : R U 

" It it oot clear what the author hat replied in regard to the 
fallacy ^ reasoo that hat been pointed out by the opponent. 
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And it may become object ; yet it does not act as 
its cause. For, 

*' consciousness does not arise from the aggregate.'*^ 
Aggregate-consciousness bears a form (similar to) 
the aggregate. But it does not produce consciousness. 
How can this be the cause for it ? Since it has no 
characteristic of an object {jctlambatialak^axta), it could 
not (be proved to) exist. As regards the nature of what 
has been previously spoken of, atom, it lacks the 
form felt in consciousness. What is, then, char- 
acterised as object ? 

“ Every object which necessarily produces the 
consciousness possessed of the image similar 
to itself the object), is said to be its proper 
object ". 

[28] In accordance with [the process of arising of} 
the object-consciousness, [we say that] what is a produc- 
tive cause of consciousness, that is only its object. Some- 
body says : Every object necessarily is the cause of 
the mind and mental elements. This object having 
produced [consciousness] is spoken of as if it was really 
grasped [by its consciousness] and then it was always 
designated as its actual object. What object possesses 
the two-fold characteristic («.«., causality and form) that 
becomes object. When there arises the fact of produc- 
tion, [the talk of it as] object {nlambana) also arises. 
It is said in the scripture : When this fact arises, (or 
exists), this (other) fact also arises. This formula re- 
fers to the theory of dependent causation. 
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Since what is the productive cause for that con- 
sciousness is a condition for production, we assume 
that this is a thing [to serve] as object. At the first 
sight of a thing only the thing-in-itself {svalah^apa) is 
perceived and nothing more ; so we do not call the 
more («.«., generality) as object {alambana). 

" The aggregate of atoms docs not produce 
consciousness ; because it is not an entity in 
substance 

The aggregate is not a real entity ; because it 
cannot be described either as different from or as one 
with its constituents. Whichever is nonentity has pos- 
sibly no efficiency of producing any result. 

“ Like the double moon 

The second moon does not cause to raise up the 
consciousness of the second moon [as it does not exist 
in substance]. If so, what is the cause of representing 
that image [in consciousness]? 

Because of the defect of the senses 
When the eye has its sight disturbed by cataract 
and other diseases, then the appearance of the double 
moon appears and that, too, not as a real entity. 

[29] '* The double moon-cognition has not 
an object, though the image of the double moon 
is reflected in it 

The double moon does not become object of its con- 
sciousness though the latter is endowed with the image 
of the double moon ; because this does not produce 
consciousness. 
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“ similarly the aggregate, as it does not 
exist in sobstance, does not act as cause for 
its consciousness 

Since it is not a real entity just like the double 
moon, it proves certain that the aggregate is not at all 
the cause. Hence 

“ It does not become object/' 

Here again the word “ the double moon " is re- 
peated. The example of the double moon, it is to be 
understood, shows the reason, the possession of the 
image [by consciousness] to be an inconclusive one. The 
existence of an object for every consciousness can also be 
achieved through a common logic ; hence your proposi- 
tion involves the defect of contradiction. [This argu- 
ment is not valid ; for] the visual consciousness arises 
through the eye (only), but neither through the aggre- 
gate such as a patch of blue, etc. nor through the atom ; 
since the consciousness is not produced by both of them 
just like the consciousness bom of the senses other the 
eye. This example is acceptable to all. So nothing 
else is to be mentioned. 

The example, ** the double moon " does not exist 
in substance, hence that, having the nature of uncausal 
object, proves the same (»>. absence of the cause 
for the aggregate-consciousness). Though the double 
moon-consciousness is endowed with the image of the 
double moon, there is no real object [corresponding to 
it] . The expression also happens even in the absence 
of its causal object. 
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If yoo ask me : Well, there exists no second moon ; 
how does one directly perceive the two images of the 
moon ? Let me explain this. Because of some potent 
force {sfakti) laid down within consciousness, it appears 
as though it is the consciousness endowed with the 
image of the second moon. Just as a man, while asleep, 
dreams that he actually sees many objects, and also 
imagines in dream that he discharges so many false 
acts ; so also he imagines another moon upon the single 
moon. 

[30] Some philosophers ** say : When the eye-consci* 
ousness happens to exist simultaneously [with its Qlam- 
bana] and since it has been criticised that both these 
under such circumstances, arise in order, f.«. one after the 
other, immediately after these two images, a mental 
thought arises murmuring : ‘ I perceive the second moon.’ 

Some others say : It is due to a mistake in num- 
ber ** [of the two instead of one] in the moon, that mis- 
take, too, happens out of the defect in the organ of the 
sight. If you do not admit the proposition of an external 
object, then the vision of gross form will be merely a 
perversive thought 

[The author says: ] Mental consciousness docs not 
arise immediately after the eye-consciousness and its 
nlambana coming into exisience [as you previously 
stated], but it does so only simultaneously and depend- 
ing upon the images of these two. Then, [asks the op- 
ponent,] how does an understanding arise that 1 see the 
" Sm PrwDluavlrtika, II, 294 ; *nTO ( - WIW:) I 

♦* S«a PrakarauBpaBcik*. p. 38, v«rr»«s 58-60. 
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double moon ? [The author replies : If you stick to your 
view,] tell me : why does not the cognition arise of the 
double sound at a time immediately after the sound- 
object and its consciousness being present ? It is also 
impossible to assume that the mental consciousness 
arises successively in the case of a man who possesses the 
organ of the eye in a sound condition. Tell me, on what 
basis, are accomplished many and different things : the 
material objects, senses, their consciousness and their 
cognizable varieties [without intervention of the mental 
consciousness] ? [So we must accept that there also arises 
simultaneously the mental consciousness by virtue of 
which we are able to congnize many and varied things.] 
One who says that I perceive the single moon as 
double and accepts that there is the external object 
apart from consciousness, how will that man also 
explain the mistake in number causing the delusion 
of the double moon to arise ? [That is to say, he 
must also resort to the aid of mental consciousness to 
explain it satisfactorily.] 

“ As both atoms and their aggregates are de- 
fective in one or other respect, they are not real 
objects of consciousness." 

The ztlambcna consists in two parts, vit. repre- 
sentation of its own image and causality for its con- 
sciousness. The atom lacks in the first part, its 
image is not represented in consciousness, and the 
aggregate is devoid of the second part, causality. 
Thus these two defecu as have been discussed, point 
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out to the identity between the object and its con- 
sciousness. 

[31] “ Some XcSryas hold that the combined 
form of atoms {sancitskara) is the cause of 
consciousness 

In each atom there exists the combined form. That 
alone is perceived as the gross form in proportion to 
the number of atoms. That combined form, too, is 
real and produces the consciousness of the form of its 
self ; because it exists in substance. 

“ It becomes the actual object ” \ 
because it fulfils the said two conditions. This (com- 
bined form) is already an accomplished fact. Hence 
no question arises whether it is the same as the atom 
itself or not so. 

“ All things are possessed of many forms”. 

These atoms themselves are regarded as possessed 
of atomic form as well as combined form. How can a 
single element be described to possess two forms ? All 
things which arc collocations of material elements are 
considered to be of four great elements, earth, etc. as 
their essence, and have many forms. They are naturally 
possessed of distinct forces [each]. [For example,], 
the image of the blue and other colours existing in a 
substance-element and the same existing in a sense- 
organ are known to be quite different [from each other] . 
In the atom, among many forms "there also exists the 
combined form.” 
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Only this fonn becomes object of the conscious- 
ness of the eye, etc. So it becomes 

“ the direct object of perception 
If so, why do you not say that cognition of atoms is 
possessed of combined form ? [You admit that] the atom 
is of combined form. Why do you not likewise admit 
that its cognition is also of the combined form ? Why 
do you only say : 

" There exists the combined form in the atom " 

[32] This sentence, having the nature of a sentence 
formulated to that effect, shows as well that their cogni- 
tions are possessed of the combined form of atoms. If 
so, binary atom has the form of binary atom, how has 
it combined form ? Only the aggregates of different 
atoms are admitted in this system of thought; and 
these aggregates themselves constitute the combined 
forms. It is for this reason that they are not [con- 
sidered to be] existent in substance. This point has 
already been mentioned ; why is it repeated again ? 
With some other motive it is done so. [That motive is 
his :] Though the substance-elements are each different 
in their nature, yet it is to be understood that this 
combined form is related to their mere collocation. 
When we analyse it, no more exists the combined form. 
Moreover, though all things are regarded only as the 
aggregates of atoms, still each thing has a relative differ- 
ence, and we may perceive it in each substance. However, 
the scriptural passage like “ What is material element, 
blue, (etc.), that is the earth element {prihividkatu)'* 
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is to be interpreted as a sentence intended to demon- 
strate the Truth. . . .** 

If 80 . how is it that atoms are not perceived by 
senses ? and how are they perceived only by the knowl* 
edge of TathatS, Suchness ? [The opponent continues 0 
“ The atomic form becomes no object of 
the [sensual] consciousness 

This does not become object of the sensual con- 
sciousness ; hence it is beyond the senses. The object 
which does not fall within the operation of senses, 
ought to be cognized only by the knowledge penetrating 
into Suchness. What is the argument for such an as- 
sumption? It is simply this: the atomic form never 
comes within the range of direct perception ; 

just like its solidity and other attributes.” 

Blue and other colours 

” though really existent in atoms, do not 
become objects of the visual and other con- 
sciousness.” 

[33] Because the powers of senses are related to 
particular objects [only, not to all]. 

” So also atomic form.” 

This is not contradicted, but consented to by both 
parties. The opponent objects : Let the atomic form ap- 
pear as perceptible and not solidity, because they,, 
both differ one from the other in nature. We reply : 
That property [of atoms] is accepted as probam 

** Siac« the esuct Sanikrit eqaivslent of the Chioese expresuoo.. 
chi chih is not ascertsioable. the pftssage. 
is left untninslsted. 
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vrhich is common to all ten bases formed by the materi- 
al elemenu; hence no fallacy of exclusion of reason 
from the sapakfodna^lc. Therefore this formulation 
lof syllogism] is in no way defective* 

“[Different] perceptions of pot, cop, etc., 
will be identical ’’ 

for you who hold thus, (that is, the things are 
mere aggregates of atoms). For, consciousness does 
not differ as its object does not differ ; and the sensual 
consciousness assumes its form in accordance with the 
object lying ahead (or in front). The opponent asks : 
How do you know that there is no difference in the 
-object of consciousness ? The author answers . 

"There exists no distinction among the 
many atoms of pot, cup, etc." [though the 
number " many " may vary in each case]. 

This sentence means this : Though the atoms in 
their combined forms become objecte of our cognition, 
yet, while the self-nature of the pot, etc., being cogniz- 
ed, there exists even among the many aggregates of 
atoms, no such character that can distinguish one aggre- 
gate of atoms from the other". Because we do not admit 
{as real] the combined form distinct in each aggregate, 
apart from their own real [atomic] forms, the sensual 
consciousness that has arisen depending upon that form 
will be identical. It is thereby settled that only the 
* xhe proyoga rosy bs like this '• *1 

" Read »« the Sanskrit text, p. 33, 1. 13 above. 
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self*nature of atoms is object {alambana). And in 
the undifferentiated form of atoms, there exists no ele* 
ment that causes to produce some discriminating and 
reinvestigating thought [regarding the differentiated 
gross form, such as pot, etc.] ; for, such thought will be 
a separate one, just as a thought springing up from 
a blue patch, etc. [That being the case, the dis- 
criminating thought of gross form, pot, etc., will 
arise only when there is present the causal element. 
That causal element being absent, our idea of gross 
form is baseless.] 

” If [the opponent says that] the perception 
differs on account of differences in the forms 
[of the pot, etc.].’* 

[34] Here “the form" means the image that dis- 
tinguishes itself in each case. The pot and cup are 
distinguishable in their forms by virtue of their different 
parts, neck, belly and bottom, etc., and our cognitions 
differ on that account. 

The author replies : It is quite true, 

“ but the [different forms] do not exist in 
substance." 

No atoms constituting the object cognized by the 
sensual consciousness, are varied [in their size]. Though 
the aggregates of atoms arc true empirically, yet they, 
being closely analysed, do not fall within the cognizance 
of senses. [There remain as real only atoms, and never 
the aggregates.] The [real] objects of cognition (i.«. 
atoms) which are identical in form, cannot, properly 
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Speaking, become causes for different forms of cog- 
nitions. 

[The opponent asks:] How do you know that 
there exists no distinction in form among the atoms ? 

[The author replies :] 

Because the atoms are absolutely identical 
in their dimension 

All objects are constituted of parts and these parts 
necessarily admit of distinction of forms. The proper 
nature of atoms, however, is devoid of any part and 
very subtle. Therefore how can we assign to it any 
distinction of form ? 

** Though the pot, cup, etc., are (apparently) 
varied objects, there exists absolutely no dis- 
tinction in their atomic nature." 

For, anything destitute of parts, neither increases 
nor decreases. 

[35] “ We therefore understand that there 
is no reality ’’ 

in the aggregates of atoms. 

Everything composed of parts, has a form which 
is attributed to it, and not real of its own ; and as such 
it does not fall within the domain of senses. Thus the 
opinion has been above criticised after a careful study 
that the aggregates of atoms tend to show their different 
real forms. Therefore [different] o^itions of pot, cup, 
etc., are, in fact, destitute of real objects different [in 
form] just as the feelings of happiness and misery are. 
Thus [it is clear that] atoms do not distinguish objecu. 
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Nor can the form [perceived by our senses] be pro* 
per nature of that object- 
Or 

If the distinction in parts is inferred (lit 
spoken oO on -account of the distinction in 
forms-” 

This sentence intends to show that the proposi* 
tion that nothing that is non-differentiatcd [in its 
nature] becomes object incurs a logical fallacy called 
siddhasodhana, proving of what is already well-known. 
The opponents hold that the atom is in fact a thing 
which is not distinguishable in its nature, yet the 
different cognitions happen on account of differences 
in forms. We also admit that the atom is an undistin* 
gaishablc object. Therefore this proposition incurs the 
fallacy of siddhaa'Jidluitia 

The sentence, " Because the atoms are absolutely 
identical in their dimension ” shows the conclusion to 
be invalid that the difference in substances, (».«., com- 
ponent parts, atoms) causes difference in objects [com- 
posed of substances]. 

Or, it makes clear that the cognitions of the pot 
and cup, etc., do not bear the images of atoms ; hence 
the atoms are not their actual objects in as much as they 
are not objects of other cognitions; by other cog- 
nitions ” is meant either mental consciousness or one 
born of other senses ; for, a condition of some blue patch 
being present, the cognition (born thereoO does not 
"This retort of the siddha*adhan<^^ is not conviDcing m it 
stands in the text of the Chinese version. 
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bear the image of some yellow patch. Though the 
qualities of atoms are many, they cannot be different* 
iated one another in any way ; but the sensual cogni- 
tions, however, are distinguishable one another in their 
forms ; therefore the forms felt in the cognitions are not 
of the atoms." 

[36] Or, we may take that the following idea is in- 
tended in the verse : An objection that the atoms arc dis- 
tinguishable by themselves has been put forth and ans- 
wered in order. If the aggregates of atoms are regarded 
as having forms other than that of atoms, then it ia 
logically to be esublished that those forms of the aggre- 
gates are not real. There is also some other reasoning 
to be mentioned here thus : 

" If those atoms are removed one by one, 
the perceptions of the pot, etc., do not arise.'* 
Things, that we speak of, like the pot, etc., are 
not real things just like sens, army and other aggre- 
gates, so they do not exist in substance. The following 
is another mode of reasoning : 

*' What objects are not found separated from 
what objects, that former objects are not differ- 
entiated from that [latter] objects. [Aggregates 
are not found separated from atoms, so the aggre- 
gates arc not to be differentiated from atoms]." 

The distinguished form [experienced in cognising 
the pot, etc.,] is other than the one [pertaining to atoms] ; 

" Read in the Seoekht text, p. 35, 1. 17 : ejriisft sift- 

smra., , etc. 
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because that cognition experiences the forms of the ob- 
jects like the pot, etc. This inference contradicts the 
real state of things. For example, when the sound- 
object is present, no cognition of a blue patch would 
arise in us. However, although it may be admitted 
that the aggregate is grasped and some other thing 
is experienced ; yet it is absolutely impossible to prove 
that there is distinction among the forms of atoms. 

" [It is the object] which exists internally 
[in knowledge itself] as a knowable aspect.** 

This line establishes what the actual object of 
consciousness is according to the author. If, in general 
analysis [of a cognition], there is no object [being re- 
garded as one separate from consciousness] ; then it 
evolves lokavirodha, contradiction with the world — a de- 
fect for one’s own proposition. For, the scriptures state 
four conditions [for rising up a consciousness]. 

The word “ internally *' shows that there is no ob- 
ject-cause apart from the inner consciousness. [37] The 
word “knowable aspect" shows that the thing in the form 
of object is consciousness-product {vijn’anapariffiima). 
Thus the idea of the external that exists in consciousness 
is grasped as an external object. Now the contradiction 
with the experience of world comes In; for, men of the 
world all accept the objects as externally existing. There- 
fore the author says " as if it exists externally." The 
real object, however, does not exist apart from con- 
sciousness. Its knowable aspect 

“ appears to us as if it exists externally.*’ 
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The expression ” I sec the object externally is 
based upon wrong belief just as the visual consciousness 
of the hair'like thing in the sky, etc. 

“ Though the external things are denied." 

The external thing does not exist in reality, because 
it is not experienced as such. If we examine it very care- 
fully with reasoning, we do not experience it externally 
and in its own invariable essence. Though the opponent 
may admit [a thing] characterised as external and ex- 
isting in substance, yet it cannot become the object- 
cause of consciousness. Nor is the form of atoms 
experienced i because the atoms possess no forms 
[experienced in our cognitions]. 

“ [That grahyttiMa] which appears to us as 
though existent externally, serves as the actual 
object-cause." 

Because [that alone] possesses the form of that 
object). [To prow the above the following syllogism is 
formulated.] Whatever thing possesses whatever form, 
that thing is identical with that form ; for example, 
the causality is possessed of its own form, [i.e., the 
nature of being cause ; that causality is not distinct 
from the nature of being cause]. 

Again the author shows some distinct character of 
the actual object (olambana) when he says: 

" Because consciousness is the essence of 
that [».«., object],” etc. 

[38] It is clear that the external thing which is an 
illusion, does not exist as an object. The form of an 
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object follows only in comformity with our mental 
imagination ; and it is not real ; for, if that which is 
imagined is separated from consciousness; there is 
nothing left in the external. 

" The forms of the experienced objects do 
not originally exist apart from consciousness.” 
Hence it is called “ the knowable in its essence 
existing internally The word “ internally ’* indicates 
that the knowable does not exist beyond consciousness. 
The knowable, [externally] non-existent by its nature is 
regarded as existent internally. 

“ It also arises from that.” 

A part of consciousness may arise, sometime from 
Itself, because the seventy-fifth element (».«. conscious- 
ness) has a special character. Since no consciousness 
arises in separation from its object that part 

[of consciousness] (*.«. the knowable aspect) is produced 
by consciousness itself, and we need not admit a fifth 
cause for it. 

“ Because (consciousness) is endowed with 
two parts (*.«. image and cause).” 

It is clear that it is the actual object and to be 
shown as a proof [for our proposition] because of its 
being decisive argument** (#.«. its double nature). This 
object of double characteristic alone is considered to be 
probans {sudkana). What is the external thing other 
than [this object], that is not to be regarded as condi- 
tion-cause for consciousness; [for example] things 
•Omllthe word in the Ssnikrit text. p. 38, 1. II. 
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•experienced in dream>thought [cannot at all serve as its 
causes]. What is said to be of a double character, 
becomes a single proof {tkath sztdhanam) ; thus only 
consciousness (i.«. its knowable aspect) is endowed with 
the image of object, and also gives rise to another 
•consciousness. Therefore a part of consciousness be* 
comes a single proof {tkam praitiaftam) on account of 
its discharging these two functions. 

Now, though 

what exists internally in consciousness is 
admitted [as condition-cause] ; 

[39] since it has been examined that the external 
things are of unreal character, there can be no other real 
character thereof. The object is experienced only in 
pursuance of our mental habitual imagination. But 
the image of object is immanent in consciousness itself, 
and that alone will be log;ical]y correct. [The oppo- 
nent asks :] 

" How can a part of consciousness and 
appearing simultaneously be a condition [to 
consciousness itself]?" 

[Author replies :] The knowable aspect {gmh- 
yaihs'a), as it does not exist without consciousness, 
gives rise to another consciousness. 

[The opponent continues :] Now, [you have] a 
fallacy called self-affecting **) ; since 

* H«re prayoga may be thus : t I 

us ti^scrwssq i uur hhiswisI wrewrslss: i 

** owsft I 
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it is yet only a part of consciousness just like its part 
that grasps. [When it becomes as being grasped,] it 
cannot at the same time serve as a cause. [We always 
experience that] consciousness arises as being dis> 
coloured by the forms of the external things. The 
image-part of consciousness springs up simultaneously 
with consciousness ; it cannot act as cause for the 
latter; because no two things simultaneously arising 
act mutually as cause and effect ; for example, a pair 
of horns of a cow. Moreover, we do not say that an 
object is co-existent with its self which is no other than 
that object. For, the term ‘ co-existence ’ denotes some 
connection between two distinct objects. But you do 
not admit that there is an object distinct from con- 
sciousness. Therefore how can you call such an object 
co-existent ? 

[The author replies:] It is true. But, as different 
images [in consciousness] are [experienced] , we describe 
them [as if they are] distinct [from consciousness]. 
We assume that consciousness is possessed of distinc- 
tions [in itself] for the reason that there exists the 
divei^encc between the perceptible part and image-part 
[of consciousness]. 

[The opponent continues:] If it is so; then, the 
nature of being condition-cause {praiyayatva) will [as 
you assume] constitute what is grasped {grnhya)?* No 
object of assumed character could be regarded as 
possessing the self-substance. Now such an object 
* See Ptrthasiratbiini^ra. ?]oksvSrttlcavyUcb)r&. p. 309 ; 
nrSKSil. I (V. Additioosl Notes, last pase.) 
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becomes something other than the condition*caa8e 
indeed. 

[The author answers;] This is not contradictory 
[to out experience]. [The preceding moment of] con- 
sciousness, as it has been grasped as a distinct object, 
is accepted as a condition-cause just like its disappear- 
ance of immediate preceding moment (samarmn/ara- 
mrodha) a condition-cause. The moment a consciousness 
of homogeneous character (tahhaga) disappears, the 
same consciousness is regarded as cause into four ways.” 


** Four causes are 
adhipati. 


\ : heiu, Otambana, 
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bio. rnams. kyi. yul. ni. phyi. rol. na. ma. yin. par. 
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par. s'es. pa. ni. yul. gyi. rnam. pa. Rid. du. hbyuA. la. 
res. I?gal;i. ni. dehi. rnam. pa. la. nus. pahoU rnam. par. 
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sfcs. pa. da*, dc. gflis. gzhan. Bid. da* I gzhan. roa. yin. 
pa. Rid. da. ci. dgar. brjod. par. byaho H 

de. itar. na. na*. gi. dmigs. pa. ni. chos. Rid. gflis. 
da*. !dan. pahi. phyir. yul. Rid. du. btbod. do li 

Dmigs. pa. brtag. pahi. hgrel. pa. slob, dpon.phyogs. 
kyL glah Po$. mdzad. pa. rdzogs. so H 


ADDITIONAL NOTES 

Page 3. lin« 1. TridMTikiUiB^ ed. S. Levi, 

p. 21. ifNd ^ eiKW (=3irBEVl)t[ I Mod. v|tli ed. L. V. Poussin 
p. 364, 7. Xlambana stands for TUanibanapratyaya-^So explain 
the Chinese tranalatora, Pnraxn&rthB and Hiuan Tseng. It may also 
be clear (rora DharmapBla’s comment, pp. 21*22 above. Alambana* 
pratya is explained by Candraklrti : 9pra(rT<tt «>?f 
irstA a oav «nw4JIM Wr|; | Mad. V{tti, p. 77, 2. (Cf. S'Uistamba 
Sutra: ogRfWM . . . l Ibid. pp. 567, 9.) wrwana* 

ftjoimgq, I Madhya* 

makftvatba (Sanskrit text) pp. 12, 2. Another interpretation is 
also given by him : SPwntprr swwanwl*. 

^ arnmiTii d w<w«N^ti : i tbU. p. 12. 7. According 
to this interprelatioo alambana is an element (dharma) by support 
of which a consciousness arises, that is to my, a supportiog element 
in the process of cognition is aiambaiut. S. Yamaguebi and 
H. Meyer, on the authority of the Abhldharmakosi^ of Vasubaodhu 
(chaps. I and II, p. 307, 11. 5*6) and of the Tridi^ikftbhifya of 
Sthiramati, p. 21 (ftftwi B?.(-ft«) 

gnsis{^) translate everywhere the term alambana as perceivable 
object”. And Ya^omitra’s comment makes the point clearer: 
gw ft gig w ggrewf aw airawg i vtNrwftfti pp. i. is, 17. 

P.3, 1.1. DharnwipWa comments that the five-fold 

cottsciousoess is meant here. Hiuan Taang follows him. But, 
according to Paramtrtha six-fold conKioutoess is meant there with 
addition of ffiaMooiyMna. Vinitadeva is said to agree with Para* 
mirtha here. 
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P. 3, 1. 2. Omit in the S«nsknt text the word ** ” niter 

P. 3, II. l-*3. Vuabutdbu in his Vithf^kS and its bhl^a, speaks 
of three dilTereat opinions on the external things : (1) The first 
opinion is that tbe object of our cognition is one *■*- one whole 
(avayavia) ; (2) the second one is that it is many, t.e. atoms, and (3) 
tbe third view is : it is tbe collocation of atoms (taAghata). The 
first opinioo is bald by Vaii^e^ikas. The holders of other two views 
are not named there (sea Appendix A, p. 105 below). According to 
the commentary of Viottadeva on the Viih^akaprakarapa as recorded 
by the French translators, the second opinioo. that is referred to by 
DidnKga as tbs first, is that the numerous atoms exist allowing 
amongst themselves some intermediate ipkct^rdul. phra. rab. 
phrag. cats. dt. gnat. dt*. m<r. The third one that is referred to by D. 
as the secood, affirms that the atoms exist without any intermediate 
space amongst themselves « rdul. phra. rab. dt, dag. bar. mod. par. 
gnat ; that is to say. these atoms which have reciprocal support are 
united—^rtfl. fhsMH. blioa. pa. doA. beat, paffi. rdttl. phra. rab. 
dt. dag. Hid. bdut. pa (Preach traos., p. 48, a. 3). 

Again Vasubandhu in his Kosfa, says that it is the Klifmfra 
Vaibhifikas who bold that the atoms exist with some intnspace and 
in close vicinity, but do not get combined, and that 

Bhadanta {Vasubandhu] asserts that the atoms exist without any 
interspace, and due to this, they are called “ combined ” {niranlaralvt 
tn tprffa sat/i/Hg). Compare Tattvasadgraha with PaBjiki, p. 197 : 

<1^ ftwi: I a^4?!T H . . . . 

fW l See again on p. 552 : 

Bhadania-S’ubhagupta's view : 

I But there is no real combination of atoms 
(sparro aa atfs"). See Abh. Ko^a, Hb, text, pp. 82-3). Both these 
schools seem to bold that the atoms are direct objects of our cog- 
nitioo. Therefore DiAniga might have included both these opinions 
in the first of tbe two. He might have mesmt by the theory 
of tatighafa tbe Vai^efiku* opinkm. This may be clear from 
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Vinitadeva’s comment p. 47 above. It may alao be pointed out bare 
that KamalM^la has recorded three views on the atomic theory 
(see his PaBiikA, p. SS6, 8, and my paper “ S'aAkara on Buddhist Idea- 
lism,” published in the Journal of S> V. Oriental Institote, Vol. I, 
pvt 2, p. 82.) Jainas are also credited with tbe opinion that the atoms 
are direct objects of our perception. (See note 6 on p. 4 above). 

P. 3. 1. 4. A long note has been put on the word *' vijBapti ” by 
& Yamagnchi and H. Meyer. 

P. 3, 1. 8. According to the Chinese translations, we may read in 
Sanskrit : ^Rl: SfM:, etc. 

P. 4, I. 1. We may read in the Sanskiil H 
tiwrni. (brad. pas. so) for 8 . . . 3*4^ I According to Viniudeva 
praiyaya is meant nimittapraiyaya, see French trana p. 52, 1. 7. 

Ibid., and p. 43, 2. DharinapSla also here refers to tht igama, 
31^51 flfi! rt *1^, etc- 

P. 4, I. 9. I DliarmapSla does not give any indication 
as to who were the advocates of this opinion. Vinitadeva says that 
this is tbe opinion of Vlgbhaja and others— which is not confirmed 
in Taranalha's Osachichts das Buddhismus (pp. 311-313). Kouechi, 
the commentator on the Siddhi of Hiuan Tsang presents this third 
thesis as that of SaAghabhadra. (see La SiddAi, p. 45, and Fren. 
Trans, p. 52. a. 11). I have already pointed out that Bhadanta 
S^ubhagupta might be a representative of this view in later period (see 
note 4, on p. 4 above). The earlier Buddhists, Sarv&stividins may 
also be said to have held this opinion. Cf. TattvasaAgraha, p. 197 : 
8«IIWTai^ 441 4^4 ftWJl: I ... 841 

^45Rllwir«4ftWT: I cp. Ibid., p. 552, Babhagupu’s view : 

RirirftiNgl ’Wfti I 

Obeerve Vinltadeva's comment below : 8ftl8l4iK: « VTyiJwit: I 

P.4,1.9. qWasgruA pa. Hiuan Tsang translates it at 
pratyaya. But Pvamirtha explains thus: SKVS: 8(991^ 44t48r88Tfi| I 
see p. 13 above. Vinitadeva comments thus: Ifdus. pahi. mam. 
pa. rnam. par. 9«s. Pal^i. rgyu Hid. Ifgy"'- n : the state of 
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cocnbinatioo becomes as the cause of the comctou sD e sa . (See Frea. 
Trans, p. 52, a. 12). 

P. 4, 1. 9. Vinltadeva says that the state of corabinatieo is 
here the gross form, sOtlei/aA/fra'^slAlUBiBra. See La Slddhi, 
p.45. (Fren.lrana..p.53.D. 13). 

P. 4, 1. 12 ver. 3 a>b. According to Vinltade^'a this is the 
statement of the opponent. Dhannapila also seems to have 
mMint the same. So we may supply before this the following : 
«teirgi<; « 4t«4r«rt: l wr^,, WtfW. Ftm l See Dharmapila’s 
comment here. But Paramgrtba and Hiuao Tsaog interpret that 
this is the refutation of the above view by the author. 

P. 5, 1. 3 ver. 4 c*d. Hinan Tsang introduces this line thus : 

gBO^ r g| Hgns ii n inyfgqwro»«i^ i 

P. 5, 1. 6. Note Param&rtha and Uiuan Tseng have much 
simplified this sentence. See p. 14 above. 

P. 5, 1. IS. See Peramgrthe and Hiuao Tsang for clearer 
interpretation of the passage. 

Ver. 5 c-d. cp. NyKya SDtra, IV, 2, 23 : 

P. 5, 1. 17. According to Vinitadeva, the nature which is 
capeble of being perceived is the characteristic <tf the <d)jeet, that is 
to say. the koowable aspect (grBAyoAkBia), (Fren. Trans.) See 
Dharmapgla's comment : 149^ imiiQ: rggr^TRsTtg; 

44^% I sec p. 36. 

P. 6, 1. 1. Here Paramirtba's version agrees with Dharma* 
pAla's comment. 

Ver 7 a-b : quoted by Plrthaslrathi Mii^ra in him comment 
on S^okavftrtilca, pp. 311, 312 : 

P. 6, 1. 8. There are 4 pratyayaa, (1) Mu, (2) tamattiara, 
(3) Blambana, (4) oJkipatu Abhidh-ko^avyikhyi, p. 16,22. These 
are well explained in the Madhyamakavftti. p. 77. 

P. 6, 1. 9. The following is the Tibetan text : Yod. pa. dak, 
mid. Pa. dag. gi. da. dag. Idan. pa. fb'd. mi. rgyu. daft. Abras bu. 
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rgyu. doA. Idan. pal^i. rim. gyis. thy*, ba. dag. gi. yaA. mUhan. M, 
yin. pa., lit : NWPRWflPISW ft «i|"l I 

Both Pantmlitha M>d Hiuan Ttacic; are oot very helpful in inter* 
pretinc this quotation. 

P. 6. 1. 13. This is a quotation from a SQtra. See *4. S’ilis- 

tacnba SEtra : Ag : ^ Madhya. 

v^ti, p. 567. 8 and p. 6. with notes thereon by Prof. Poussin. 

P. 7, 1. 1. This view is much criticised by Candrakirti. See 
his Madb. Avatftra, my restored Sanskrit text with Bhtfya, VI, 
62 fr. and 57-9. 

P. 7. 1. 4. Accordinir to DiAnSga, the nature of the organ 
is inexplicable. So he seems to have anticipated all criticisms 
levelled by Candrakirti against his view that the sense.orcans are 
some forces (vakti). 

P. 7. 1. 7. Cp. fflokavirtika, S^nyavida, ver. 17 : 3pjft*ai^ai 

^ 1 

P. 7, 1. 9. " The consciousness which appears as though it 
is the external object, but it arises undifferentiated '* is explained 
in the commentary of Vinttsdeva thus : »i<?. Aes. palfi- don. gr*. 
mam. pa. can. gyi, ma$n. par. act. pa-~eonsciousness poesesstog 
the characteristics of the object not differentiated. That is, accord* 
ing to the doctrine of those who affirm the external object, the 
consciousness arises depending upon the object substantially dif- 
ferentiated. But the school of VijBaptimStratS does not accept 
the object substantially differentiated. 

Vinitadeva, after having given another explanation on the 
bahyarthajtUlna, says : 

“ Other [schooll asserts : It is the consciousness which appears 
as an inexpressible object. ViniUldeva refutes this aseertioo in 
these terms : *' But, in this case, there is every necessity to say 
" inexpressible ”. For, all the proper characteristics are inexpressible. 
Therefore, if the perception which appears as these proper chanc* 
terislics. arises, what arises in reality ? (s»c). If one says : " one could 
not assert that the perception arises in possessing the characteristic 
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of the object ”, then, u it that which ie not expressible, because there 
is aotbinf, or because it ie there josUy the proper characteristic ? In 
all cases, if it is so (l) because there is nothing, this not logic, for 
one could express the very non>sxiatonce. For example, one could 
express the boms of a rabbit, etc. If it is so (2) because it is justly 
the proper characteristic, we have just refuted this {proposition, in 
saying : all the proper characteristics are inexpressible]. 

What Paramirlba translates on this subject by : huan ekt pu 
ho yen cki AsiaAg ( - ) is justly this last 

doctrine which ViiUtadeva has jost refuted.” (Preo. trana.) Pirtha- 
s&rathi Miifra has ably presented the standpoint of the Vijfiioav&dins 
that the object, blue, etc. is not different from its consciousness, see 
his comment on S^vftrtika. p. 274. 

P. 7, I. 11, and p. 54. 1. 12. After ” different ” and “non 
different ” ParamBrtha adds “ inexpressible ” >h ho cAowe, ana- 
bkilapya, (or anirvaeya). One could not find this word cither 
in the Tibetan text or ie the text of Hiuan Tsang. But, if one 
takM account of the phrase of Vinitadeva one could explain 
why “ irtexpressible ” finds its way in the text of Faramirtha. 
ViDltade\’a in bis commentary, says ; (gal. It. dAoM. kyi. tskul. 
dpyad. no. Hi. dt^i. ttk«. nut. pa. rtiams. gnat, tkabt. kyi. khyad. 
par. gyi. bdag. tUd. yiu. pat. kun. rdtob. In. yed.paki.pkyir. 
rtiam. par. re*, pa, lai. gtka$i. Hid. dam. gtkan. nia. yin. pa. Hid. 
du, brjod. par. hya. ba. ma. yin. no.) “ If ooe examines tran- 
scendeetly (paramdrtkena) the proper nature [of dominant forces], 
they are then ioexpreeeible whether they are or not of a nature differ- 
rot from consciousoecs. For, being the proper nature of a character- 
istic of a stage of forces (rahit), they exist but cooventtonally” 
{aaklinSth avatlhSviatgBImakalvtHa tatkvftitaltvgl). This ex- 
planation signifies : things being not capable of existing in proper 
nature, ooe could net give them any designations “ different ” or 
” non different ”, but ooe could simply call them “ different ” 
or “non different ” when > they are considered as conventional 
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This is joslly tbs principsl doctrins of NigtrjaiM ; for, is th« 
opinion of Parsm&rths, one finds always tbs trace of the ideas of 
NigSrjuna rather than in that of Hiuan Tsaog. Thus the thesis 
of a conception " tnexpreasibie” will not be accidentaJ, but rather 
fundamental. (Fren. trans.) 

French translators have taken tbe Tibetan word. *' gnat skabs *• 
to be " avjJava " and therefore rendered " lieu determine." But 
tbe exact Sanskrit equivalent will be here ** avaatkS *' staste " 
or “ couditioo." 

P. 39. I. 13. oimsq; cf. PSrthasirathi Mirra's 

comment ou Stokavar. p. 309 : tnol uismH. I 

P. 42, 1. 2. “ Consciousness ffiasps tbe form of its own " : cf. 
Ibid., p. 325 : 4 r»WH, » I 

P. 50. n. 37, horns of the riffht and left of the ox, etc. cp. 
Ibid., p. 310. i 

P. 50.n. 40. Cf./6>d.,p. 310. ver. 153. ajimnftOTW I 

P. 54, I, 6. Undiflerentiated from the perceivable object, cf. 
Ibid., p. 325: 1 fNfUl I I. 12. Ibid., p. 342 ver. 255. 

PP. 56-57 (pp. 22-23). Compare the crittcism of tbe sixth 
sense, manat as accepted by Earlier Buddhists and Naiytyikas, 
etc. with the verse : 

mi n 

Cited from DiAnSga by Vicaspati Mi^ra in his Nytyavir* 
t£tparya{ikfi, p. 97. 

It is to be understood that the Vijntnavidins deny only the 
material character of the MOHas as accepted by Realists, but do 
not deny it as such. Note Ya^omitra's Comm. : qlniURipy^^ g 

I (Abti. Kofavy^. p 40, 1. 24). As to 
tbe opinion of tbe Earlier Buddhists, the same authority remarks : 
awmffvr wft tpflfbuPMra'Rmtl i a^wRjifraT^ft ftw 

i wma uRiTfft ft hH mflftatiq i «nfaf ift ^ •u* i 

sn ft w wftft I UbidX 
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Accordiog to (be Veibbl^ibE-Seut^tUus, mana$ i« de/uied 
by Veeobheodhu u below : 

g«»IT*lW!KRfta RfR ift I 

f8wi«ft}«v4 nitnlvdivi II 

Abb. Kwtte, 1, 17. 

ETinUrebiita also explaios it in the same manner : 

8 (rtlswrftR'fts^i i 

f| 9^: n 

Tattvas. p. 209, ver. 631. 

Speaking o( the matuit, Prof. Th. Stcberbatsky writes : 

Yogfctra.Sautr&DtikAs do not admit manat as 6th organ. 
The Older Hioayasiete reckon 6 organs of senses. 5 outer senses 
and one inner sense. The Realists, Naiyiyikae, Mlmftihsakas and 
SUkhyas characterise mind as a 6tb organ. The Midbyamikas 
and Vedantins also do the tame. (Duddh. Logia II. p. 31d, o. 9). 

P. 37, 1. 13 and p. 22. I. 1. (treHl^RVni) Cf. Vasubandhu's 
ViihrtklbhMya, ed. S. Levi. p. 11. I WV 9^ (If (f^l 

*fff( f9in I g 

P. 33, B. 3. Tattvaa. paSTjiki. p. 823 : qisfl (ipt:) (Igf^ii I 

8 8R (r s ia pi^ ^w ii ^nn i diftd i efAeffiMrexntnnmi. i 

Cp. NySyabinduflkt^ippaoi, p. 27. 1. 1. 

P. 61, last line. There are two viesrs r^arding taAghata 
(mparama^utaniSnyalak^a), via. one is held by Kiymlra 
Vaibbifikas, and the other probably by other Vaibhifikas. In his 
Ko^abhKsya, Vasubandho baa clearly expressed the former's view 

thus: Wf: I I anRff: 

I 9(Ri«K; I . . . . a^gf jfrftia 

I da agrm: flfwgr: (?8^ i (Abki, 
Ka»a, Tib. text, p. 82.) 

a. Cf. (TUdTfJ 4f5g»% ffif l HisVirti^ik* 

bhi$3ra, p. 7, 1. 10., and p. 106 below. 
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This sahghata is, for them, ilifTereiit from Atoms (v. Ya^o- 
mitra's comment : l p. 89. 1. 20). 

Other VaibhB^ikas, on the other hand, mnintstn that the ogirre- 
((fties are not iliflerent from atoms : M ^ WRti: I ?l WIE 

I ^ I (Abh. Korti, Tib. p. 83, 1. 15). «rWI^ 

^ *1 1 (Vim^iki bhBsya, p. 7, J. II ami p. 106 below). 

According to Dhamwlclrti, DiAnIga pleads for the external 
reality from the staadpoint of the latter Vaiblt&sikax. This will 
he clear from the following extracts : 

sftn: « Emmf aa aitinfl: i 

II ii, 194. 

ifh: I aj w fi A i tw f: wftgTa^nr ftwRi: i ‘ 

<am. (swNngrt) i swr* i 

ewi»WTfN3*a»aMl. i 

zvm ft; ^fi maipiH: u ibw., I95. 

afti: I 3WT: flftarawai: {am] ftumswi » irw»»wa«i ft 
ftftistgtKT; BafHnwwaiftwrl^ i 

•ppt 0 ftiw* aT?tft"irwia^ i 

fnig^ «T«rmr«JWH. n ibid., 1%. 

tfti: I fl ^ *i*nwaw«n^w^at ft^W: i a ft 

war: 1 fti*5 oftw » . . . • <n*n^ frawrftvtm EraTsa»?Ni 

*tft<wa tg^rgftaa Biagat tiwiftari a j <?r*n*aftiftawrra7faftvim 
Exactly this same opinion is expressed by the oppoiMDts in 
saying “ the general quality of atoms etc. 

P. 61, n. 12. aa etc. Framllijavltf. 11,224, p. 73, 

1. 3. The holders of this view may be some of the Vaibbl^has 
who maintain that the single atoms are net objects of our cognitiw, 
but their generality {tamanya»tdHcila) does sa Cf. the above 
extracts from PramlpavSr. and vitti thereon. 
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P. 85. 1. 10. (*p. 59, L 9). This objection, according to Kjri- 
yavinii^caya of Akalartka, has been made by Bbadanta S^nbha- 
gupta ; eee S'ubhagupta's passage cited by AkalaAka : Of 

I f4wlvi («$>«»«*;) l RCTRI, «JteF^(WT)|gT- 

(Nyiyavinilfcaya, Akaladlatraya, pp. 159>60). 

P. 85, o. 35. The idea is well expressed by Dharmaklrti in 
this verse: 

M«ni «v mgmt i 

II 

Pramfinavirtilca. II, 247. 

This \-erse is often quoted by other writers ; Vicaspaticnisfra ; 
N. TitparyatlkB, p. 101; Pirthastrathimis^ra: Slok. Comment,, 
p. 283 and Advayavajrasadgraha, p. 17. 
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VASUBANDHU’S CRITICISM OF 
THE EXTERNAL THINGS 

[The following is the extract from Vasobandhu’s 
ViihHfikS with bhSsya, ed. S. Levi. Vasobandhu, the 
earlier champion of the VijRSnat^da school, criticises, 
there, in his own way, the views of those who hold the 
external things to be real. I have reproduced the 
particular portion of Vasubandhu's arguments in favour 
of his thesis, vijTuiplimntratn, reality of only conscious* 
ness and nothing else, to facilitate comparison with 
DiAnSga’s method of argument] 

^ ^ nun 

fft nnfa i 

win,, m win. nniwftwi nwwii I m 

nwign; i nsm ?i n on nwiora: i n ftwt unfii l 

aMitwtsaiwniiiftwiw •'Pwwuwmin l mw^^n iTOpt 
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i ?i war ftuftaafSa i ?»<{ 

a ftvaifii I w a ftaifil I awm I 

jarotaCTiaiat; wirai' i 

a^»at ftna; a?ft: ai>ngf5i^pi^»l afii antioft: 

iiiam anftft i wi at aai^wiawa. i 

aniii mna^iaifi>i«?: wagam: li ll 
wi a a<anil5(«: a aa awna l ^ atfai 
aaii^aisaiaii: ft”*: aiaigaia: ana, a7iaT[i]"aftHiftRi a 
aflaf^ taa: ana i ^ ft aanaa: agaa^, ftiaaawa • 
ai ataaa*: i iftifrg aaai tifsa-a aiiafti^aiftam t 
a R aasar; i a: aangai aaiA a a ^sai-^iftft i 
aanaH^Vt a<a a ft s fe i aw a: i 
afta aft a^ i 

a aiaaaafta awilft a ftaift (i a ^ it 

'Cf. Abhidhannakoyabh&^ya (Tib.), p. 83. 17 — 19; and 
Vyikbyi, p. 89 : Wtnif I ‘K*(I«ih 

>»R VfW^nTr*W; I ate. m *TW*q. I n pR««l: 9OTIS;, I^KU 
^wni, I ffiwnftwi fft I i 

^ ft WRffTTO^ 1 I «iwwft^T*ri ftin- 

9ftnc«?t fft II 

* Abb. Ko^abhMy» (Tib.), p. 82, 19 : 4mm: I 

Vyikbyi, p. 89, 7. 

Mbid., p. 89. 20. 
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aw aqapqTW IT I ST ?r^ TWriipT pR- 

I awn<i 9W3)^ ^ ftparft i •!?- 

RTofr: OTtn ij^ m \ 

*1 3«fl^ I 

ft ‘TWMl: ‘^ftWPT^ *IR^i?rftmW ^ 

Rft W <WW1i« ‘RRIoiftw 1 

551*1 l^<fl ^ ^1 

ami iwft aiW^llfW: I 5T ft ^lf*IF?: IT^SfttT qUltPTl R 
I w Twrih: flft ftwrni- 

I R ft <R*Ti«tt; iwnitsftT *iinn*nTR5^- 

WW WT<t I aiflft R Rfi^n^ R^ft RR^ft^WTRlI: 

R«n?I: «?WT3»lT?r; I fto?^ ^ 0RT- 

^ R ‘TWWtftft I f% ^ qwiyw^sw: fw ^ 

wirnn I ^15 I 

^ R ?fw a II n 
*rft JTPII: <TWT!3«I: ftof H R 3W ?ft ftl« 
M?ft I ! ’TWig: OTH Ifft m ftjPWT 

?WTft qft R uftftoijl I fk g^#TT ^ 
^tgtrftftwa i fig iT ftwg I wT*rrf^ I *ra«g5rftftf ftwt 
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I ft ’I'Wt I ftwra: I 

<18;^ 8 «*ftfti|ii<m «sui^ I 

jpiniftin ^ ^ oft?. II ^'A II 

qft =n^« ftBR; 55<i i 

jfSiBii RT^oifiiS film I 'nfuftfii: I fi??im8«ft8 fiifii ifi- ' 
nm I awfnililfil ^ HJIR iRinUfil fm?"! fum. I =t ft 

wiift BifPinipTO i ftftafw ^i^wa SffU'aift- 
mn 31^ ?ftiS| wm,! aWifftft 131 

foft 1 wi n iRimm ai»n^ a ^ RifnRifft aA^pi- 
spu 1 qjfnniw^w^pgjrt fi^; fliiafkiiniinfftiw a mm i 
aft wjoftafta swimM ismS inm<n i am warn aiaigat 
Sa: aifaftam: i « a fiimfii | afaiftd mn^tat 
agfiftftaaiaaftaftft ft« ftfRiaia aa^ II 

aaiaafnafSaia aif^ ai faala^ I e^ais aairoi aaKj 
aaiai Jiftaftiaaai^ aaifta gfti^afa aw^Pift i 
amaifft: HMiai aai 
ftaaa^ft aiftaa i 

ar a aai aai I 

a wsi? aaa?l afa aiaaRa aai aaa ii il 

aai a ai iRa«jf5(^)aaft %i ft amaifftfii i aai a 
■Asil aaaa i aatftsnft^ afmftaia. agftfiafa a aai ffta^i- 
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^ a 9 f^PP?T 

fl'^i'fi 9^ WTf%% ?1 II 

*rR 3 *^ ?*wfi ? 9 i^ 5 *i*WT 3 *i^ i 

9^ ^'<1^: 5|W^ 99*1 I 

^^ 9 wrfe*i I W 1 I 9, 1 


3 % W 1 JRWT 9 T mtft: 

ftFTW^ *Wlnf*lT 9 T ^^R?iiiR»i I 

f*R 0 i ?R|: I 

9 ^ ft ftlift: wfiRi*rg?i:T rRnfimrli^ 9 ?ii ftNft<i» i 
*l«ftftgftf9 i q9 Tf^ 9 ^gWlTra«I^3»W; ftraift I1 9ft WT 
R?rftTOi^i*ii 99T 3rT99tsR f^na. i ^ 

< 39999 ^ I 9 ^ 99 ft I 9 f 9 T« » 9 JI ? 919 f 99 ft 9 : 99 i 
ftfffiW I f^ 9 ? 19 «R 9. 1 9 WI. I 


«« ?f^9W19 9T93^S99^ft II H 
99 ft99ft9:59T«lI«9ra9Tft591 M: !9IT f9T- 
*CT9«i 9W;. yi9i<W99W 99T9«n99^ft I 99T 3 SSlft^^l- 
<^^ 9 (ftfff»W ^I HH I * n9q^ 99ft I S9T '9(?B9S9g5^ftf»- 
?rT99g^T9T9ia ft99T9l9 99Ra;99%^ft «9wi^9«t II 


’ See Mah&ylnasQtriUdk£ra XIV, 43 with Bbl^jra. 
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B 

STHIRAMATI ON THE EXTERNAL THINGS 

[The following extract is from the BhSsya (pp. 16-17) 
of Sthiramati on Vasobandhu's Tririis^ikS, ed. S. Levi. 
Sthiramati is well-known to be one of the champions 
of the SgaroSnu^ri VijSSnavSda school. It will be 
«een from the extract below, that he has put forth for 
his view the arguments which are almost similar to 
those of hU two predecessors, Vasubandhu and 
DihnSga.) 

^ 1 (RWitH. ai^ ?TftraTOft5JHT- 
I 5rwf§i^ I ^ ^ 

‘Rtnopr*!. I *1 

^qK^*^*!**. II jri^ I 

tn*n: I 

^ 1 ^ «T^«n9ra ^ ftiiHw 

I 'fA ^ « *1 1 

<I^tnopT*ra*TR»RTO I ^ ^W^WT?W ^9JHW sqaniiRt 
g^tR 1 aiftwinfl I ^ ^ 'R*ntiR: *<f»«TT^9q. 
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*r: ?? ^?*noit ^ Wl I cRI«J 
JW5*I^ I TOTfl^TRI^V I 

wrft^Tiw^ t m^fttn ^[^i*raww^R- 

I I *T ^ ^*n»nnwt: I 

3?r^nn*IT?f*IWT*l^TT^l^ 'SNftWWRT ft^TFTWlft 

C^PI. *! ftftfl. II 


c 

yogscsras’ classification of 

PHENOMENA (DHARMAS) 

Mahoynnagatadharmavidy^mukham 

[The following is the Sanskrit translation of a trea* 
tise above named from the Chbese version of Hiaao 

* Nsnjio No. 1213. Sbaoghju ed. Vol. marked tai, part 10, 
fol. lU. 
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Tsang. It is attributed to Bodhisattva Vasubandhu. 
It will be clear from the perusal of the treatise that it 
is merely a catalogue of a hundred dharmas into which 
the YogS^ras have classified the things external as 
well as internal as against the Vaibhafikas who have pot 
them into seventy-five items. A detailed account of 
the classification of dharmas made by VaibhS^ikas is 
given by Prof. Th. Stcherbatsky in his Central Con- 
ception of Buddhism ; Appendix.] 

TO? I ftTIWW ?fil I [in] % I 

ft %!???. I wftn; — ? ^ la- 

\ » ftflftagwwwi:, 

I 

wnftKprf: areitw^t I ? \ 

\ ftwRaiitg, v 

fHg, ? (=ftt t?>o), ^ ‘anwi- 

I 

gWTOlflfl: RTO: I 

1 See Mah. SUtrilaAkira. XI, 37. PrakaraoKryavftcA Vistra. 
as quoted bg* Prof. Tucci ; v his article, The Idoaiistk School 
ID Buddhism, p. 8, published in the DaMS University Bulletin, 
No. XII. 

' The VaibhSfihas do not accept the last two types of oonsci- 
ousness, niatuina and AlayaviifUna, and bring the other types under 
Ope group, vijRIna, count^ as one dharnu. 

' Accordiivg to the Vaibhifikas Cetasikadharmas are only 46 : 
(l)Cir/<iM4(AOhhUMihaIi 10. (2}Kwa’4i/irmaA(l6AI>»;iA4T4fAom>g|^ 10, 
(3) KlertimahabhVmikadkarmahB, (4) Akus-alauiahabhVfMika- 
dkarmah 2. ($) VpaUtva fpariUa) bhTimikadharmah 10, <6) 
Anfya/ 0 bAnmi>adAgrmai!i 8: Total 46. 



9 . 5 

TO 5 

U 

V. S^: ^ 0 

>1. stsai flafti: 20 

sjpiiiamaiT: fft I 4 

Total 51 


(?) ™ olsnil:’ — ? IHW?;, ^ 'rf;, ? ^?:r, 
» fl»I. <5 ^iW I 

(^) 'mftpwfni.ftw:* — 

» HHlfSli, ^ ifil: I 

(\) >?Wa 5?t3Ii‘— ? K5I, 1( X <):, » 

armi, "a aralil:, ^ siifl:, va 3i%:. ^ tmfin;, ». aram^;, 
? o 3^511, t ? aiftai I 

(») 4^ fc5n:‘— ? WI:, ^ >lftW:, X >IH:, V ^:, 

^ ^ 'Ppaireft: I 


ciHamahilbh1ttnili9tf by th« VaibhSfikas. 


*Tririi. v«r, llc>t2a: Bh&fyn p. 28*9. The VaibhJ^iku covot 
them thu» : 1. moha. 2. pramSda, 3. koMOdfa, 4. atrraddha, 5. ttpa- 
na. & auddhatya which ar«, wnitiing moha, counted amongat 
20 u^lM^as by Yogftcftraa. 
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(^) t «W:, R 3^=11?:, \ lOT:, 

V inj;, tm, ^ n:, » TOU^, <j ftflai, % f«ii, ?<> 
>nw4‘l, ?? ‘wiftwi., WiNaioin, ananas., ?* 
^#1^, WR:, Sam, ?o 3sa;, U Sftm 

anwipa<l, ftiH: I 

(S) amftsftilin:'*— ? ^ ^ Rrw; 

V ftaiT: I 

«to 4; asrta — ? ag;, ^ awa , 

\ mom, V fini, '^ ma:, ^ «?!■!,, o a-a;, <: ma:, «. 
W:, t o ;, t ? afliaaaa^^lii ' ‘5<m i 

? mfiit, ^ jftftjik., ^ ftwagHTOii, v iwmft:, o\ ggftr- 

*Triifa. ver. Itb — 13; Bhifya, pp^ 30*31. The Vaibhifikas 
accept only the first ten up^le^os of this iproup. 

'These two dharmat (iihrtkhya and a»a^<ifr«}>yii) are put by 
the Vaibhifikas under akuralamahllbhamikadaruia. 

"Triih. ver. 14; Bhfifya, pp. 31*33. These are. for the Vai* 
bhifikas the first four of 8 aniyatabMmiMadkarmah. The other 
four aniy. dharmah, raga, dve^a, mBna, and vfciJh'tsfl are counted 
by Yoftctraa amongst 6 klesfas. Some of the klefa and w^kfe- 
*a (roups are meutioDed in the Dhammad&ySdasutta (Maijhima, 
1, 3| !>. 1$) : lobha, dota, kodha. upanaha, makkha, patSsa, itsB, 
MMsccherdiN, mPya, sdfAeyyam, ihambha, tarambha, maua, ali- 
mana, mada, patnada. These are a(ain. mentioned as upakles'a 
of the mind in the VatthOpamasutta (Maj. I, 7. p. 36f.) 

" This is ovijAapti for the Vaibhifikas. 

"Accordii>( to the Vaibhlfikas they are only 14, via. Nos. 
1*3, 5*14 ; thus 13 in the above list of Yoglciras and aprapU being 
added, 14 dharmas are counted. 

“ Cbineae has mtHg-heit which means literally " Iife*hatred 
I think the character h*n is a mistake for ken. source ; to I have 
taken both to mean jtvitandriya or simply itvita, the 7th 

dbarcna in the Vaibhl^ikas’ list. 
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aipiftl:, K « Mliftftm:, i EUTO:, «, 5?- 

W:, STOEWU:, ?? sitft:, tR 3m, U tWs:, ?V 3lft- 

mUT, ^lA or ifRIiflmfil: iTEJniflll: or (Wpapa- 

«., ?a Efinw:, Xi 3IH«ni, WI:, or ftif, 

TO:, W IW , \\ Hunft or ^:, RV or ftEtE: I 

imtswfiNrf: '‘iftN: — ? ailTO;, 

H SfiraWlftiH:, 5 amfiWWpRtN:, V aropR^;, "A miT- 

^ aiRn i 

Etc ^int«i ^ \ irf- 

I 

ift Nr.io w3ii!N^ 


1 . CittadharmTi}^ 8 

2. Cetaaikadharm^h 

3. Rnpadharmlih 11 

4. CittaviprayukiaaathskaradhanttTlh 24 

5. AsaAtakftadharmnh 6 

Total 100 


” The VaibhKfiicM admit only the first 3 Biaihk{tas. 

'* The VaibhSiikas do not admit dharmanairMmya ; dliarmaa 
(or them are real entities. Nairttmya means " " 

and not "d^^Wnin " ; see Hah. SGtitladkira, XI, 47. 

One may refer to S. Yatnakami Sogan ; System of Buddhist 
Thcught, pp. 217*229 for a clear expoaitioo in English of all the 
terms menttoned in this treatise. 
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D 

CLASSIFICATION OF PHENOMENA 
(DHAKMAS) ACCORDING TO 
THE SAUTRSNTIKAS 

[It i$ already known that the SautrSntikas ae 
against the VaibhS^ikas, reduced the number of 
Dharmas to forty-three. But how they have worked 
it out actually is not as yet known either from the 
Sanskrit. Chinese or Tibetan source. However, some 
hints as to the method of their classification of things 
are found in the SivajnSnasidhiySr, (second part, 
ParaPak^a) and commentary thereon. The SidhiySr, a 
polemical treatise in Tamil on S^aiva philosophy was 
composed by Aru^ndi Si>^cSryar, a great S^aivait 
scholar of South India, who flourished in 1275*1325 a.d.. 
The relevant portion of the section, Sauttuntikamata^ 
of the SidhiySr is given below with the commentary 
which supplements the text with a very valuable neces- 
sary information on the subject.] 

Text: There are only two pramSijas, 
and anumuna. The momentary knowledge and the 
knowable arc their objects. These objects get divided 

' This Sectioa is studied and translated in full by the present 
writer and published in the Journal of the Sri Venkatesvara Oriental 
Institute, Tirupati, Vol. I, part 2, pp. 176-191. 

*The commentator, JR&naprakisTar in explainning^ra/ynAin, 
quotes Dharmaklrti : l It is divided into four : idri- 

yaprat^fakvt manotapr. y9ittpr. and svaMtftv*danapr. See Kyiya- 
bindti, I. 4-11. 
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into four, viz. rupa, ariipa, ttirvutta and vyavahsra. 
Each one of these four objects is again divided into 
two, and therefore they become eight in all, (ver. 3). 

Two kinds of mpa are: upudananipa zni upn- 
4sya~rupa. 

Two kinds of arnp<t arc : citta and karman. 

Two kinds of nirvUtta are ; sopadhis^e^amr. and 
nirupodhuftfanirvaiia. 

Two kinds of vyavaJtara are: sad. and asadvyava- 
hara, (ver. 4). 

Pour upadunampas are : earth, water, Are and air. 

Four upaddyarnpas arc : hardness, attraction, mo- 
tion and heat. 

Rupa is what is produced from the combination of 
the above eight elements (4 vpndanar. and 4 upadayar.). 

Citta is that which cognizes a thing cognizable 
through the senses. 

Karman is to discriminate what is good and what 
is bad, (ver. 5). 

Commentary: The author intends to bring all the 
five groups of elements of the Buddhists indicated in 
this verse No. 5. Of these five groups, rupa includes 
eight elements, four upndSnampas and four upaduya- 
rupas; vedann three, hufata, aku^ala and kutfaUs- 
ku^alu; sam/Hit six, five sense organs' and one ci7/a; 

'This is partly in harmony with Yoc^oinitra'scoinmeot:^rfiRI 
fi I I 3 i fl efif i 

infk I p- 24-25. Sm . My paper on SarvOstivada in SaAkara- 
publ. in the Jour, of Orieo. Research, Madras. Vol. XI, p. 2& 
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six, vijinnas corresponding <o ^e six above and 
si-Hstaro trventy, ten good acts and ^ad 
Thus they work out forty-three >n all. So says their 
Scripture: 

OIATI-VSI ^03urtrj> Owsj-S 

o^srilc. tr/buiiji (ywwjs^s^J'/nas-*** ;S»0«. 

•• It is the siidhdnta of the scriptures of the Buddhists 
that the forty-three [dharmas] which arc momentary 
arc counted in five skandhas which ate built up of eight 
rupas, three vedanis. six jMnas, their corresponding six 
sariijniis and twenty saihskSras." 

[It may be noted that the asaihskfta elements, 
akuga, etc. which are not real entities for the Sautiln- 
tikas, ate not counted in the above list.] 


• Tlwse len eood and ten bad acts am the same as dsVn fciiV^ 

and da^kusfftUs divided into three, vOeika, kSyika and mOnattka. 


SANSKRIT INDEX 


(Roman fifurt* rt/or lo vartot and Arabic ones to b«i»s) 


WfVl I. 26 
ewrr«Rwni.26 
I, 26 

WWW fJt(wi,34 

wfwt III, 32 

«wnrat»rr»«< 33 

(f4fiw«4^; 7 
•ifiNfftnmR: (wiim:) 26 
26 (fir;), 29 

•Ri: VI. 38 
•TWRfU ((hi'iwwt:) 7 

9I<7M« 26 

tfin-. 30 

23 

«n^>n 109 
•nif^ 26 
w#n?R<N«w 27 
3?feft(^M)25. 35 
wrotii^ 33, 34 
«im 28 


ftwfJl 25 

«)^C9( .91^69)25 
wi^rt^rawH (win) 35 
«iiw« 3, (-«^9n) 
4, (sw) 30,— 27-28 
arr«mi<f^)r4i (ffn^) 7 
•nw?w 32 

VII, 10, 
24, 25 

— «wn?iw. 26, 27 
—fit (»cr«r6««t) 33 
— ftiRprt Wmr«Rff 35 
— W»i 28 

— ?rf%: BftftTOf 23, 33 
aflwwTmfB 34 
4 

t^a«eT« 32 

III, 32, 33 

BiftKtorVH23. 27, 28, 30 
(4Tt— ) 37 
%«rBW>TTfi» — ) 37 
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9^ (f^) 109 
39 

nnw ( ■ 39 

niwH) (-•*!!) I, 36, 39 
28 

wnjft 107 
m 22 ;— ^ 32 
a«iai»H 32 
mm 23 

wiw(g«w)la 24, 25, 

27, 

arrawi 32 

107, 111 

fli»B (OTlW— ) 24, 29 
11,4, 28,29, 

(«m^) 50 
5igwTOW^23 

) 109 

6 

33 

«wwnR 27 
qifi( ■ Hiiin)»w 36 

("ftiw) 38 

26 

swts (wwtJ) 3, 35, 

ivAm) 35. (IwTO) 34, («- 
919) 32, ( »tf > 4R<iwn w) 26. 

wwwwi) 24, 
24, {n V wt.) 106 


5 

fim (-nfm) 106. 107 
jjfinrra 107 

28 

vsn 108 

B?ra 36, 39 

vtm 26 ; {^) 38 

CTt*i 32 

22 

^ VI, 37 
v«ren 31 
fwwjw 37 
Riwffg 38, 39 
(M— ) 110 
»nn38 

(PHI. (9 bURrbii} 20-21, 25 
— ftirJi 108, 109, 111, (•n- 
IS«— )30 
wTft<ni21 
WTf^ 107, 

— 108 
artft^N 36, 37 

(9< — ) 109 
«K%ipnii.37 
vf^ (ft) 24 
fr«BTUi 33 
108 

ftli‘nR*ii(i 36 
ftftsnNi 31 

3 
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109 

ffn (ft) 38 
111 

hnfH 117, n., wnfR— 106 
vH VII, VIII. 7 
26 

OTsv (wr— ) 39 
«fra 27, 3, 102-3 ; (« 

««rn) 28, (atw) 33, 34 
(•vaamw) 36, 106 
ma 32 
110 

III, 31, 32. 33 
aaiaftiia 39 
flaiRirft 110 
siw»?w^ (awi— ) 39 
«4«ini 31, 32 
n VII. 39 


mw (ftsfJt) 38 
ami6 23 
era* 27 
ftwftpw 35 

35 

SR (opr) 29 
W 17,36 
36 
30 

f«Ra 109 
MTRwa 36 
CTBT^I aar 108 
pBiwFaraiR (aai— ) 38 
26 

39 

28 

(aiw— ) 24 
17 


ENGLISH GENERAL INDEX 


(Pigun* T*J*r io pagu) 


Adv*y«vsjr«MAcr»hA (G05.) 
104 

iCgnsate (noe ra^ entity) 69. 
70 (empirical), 77, •of-atotne* 
object theory) 42ff,61 ff, lOS f. 
AKALAUKA 104 
gkgra, V. form, image 
ananyatva SSb. 57. explaiaed 


A RUt4ANDtSt ViCJiR YA 


atipm$aAga SOo.37 ; (eat- 
wered) 0.40 

Atom (ite iodeterminate natore) 
66 

(atom-object-theory) 41, 60, 106 
Utom-geoeralily-cbject theory) 
61-62. 103 
tnwyovi'N 57 


plaaaiioo oi^) 95 
QUtyaviJMna 51b.42 
Tlpraya 53 n.49 ; -tfl 59 
ivedha 54 n.S2 
BhavatakkrUHtitJUra 59 o 


Buddhist 62 
CANDRAKlRTl 95, 99 
causality 82 

cause, mutual* 54; -inference 
52 n.48 

characteristic, two-fold- (of ob- 
ject) 68 

ch^ot (as example) 57 
ci'/r<HUt(t<i 43 d.9 
cohesioD, tathyoga 47 n.29 
eoncomitaut, mutually — 64 
condiditkm (•simultaoeous) 50, 
84; (-iu successioo) 51 n. 
42 i two* 73 

eoasciousoen. ->of the hair-like 
thing 82 ; five-fold— 56 : sen- 
sual* 76 

contradictory, not— 53 iv.49 
co-ordination 63, 66 
dependent causation 66 
Dkommadgyadatutta 114, n 
DHARMAPXLA 95. 97, 98 


DiUl^GA 96. 99. 101. 103. 
105, no 

drtnyataJt 43 n.ll 
dements, great- 44 n. 14 


INDEX 
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form (aJkSra), 42 ; -attributed 
7$: atomic— 45. 75; com- 
bing — (eonciflUara) 44 n- 14: 
(fOffcitaitara-obiect- theory 
aad its refutatuD) 44. 45 ii.l9. 
73-74 ; arose — 67, 73 ; (diatioc- 
tion io-) 46-47, 79: many- 
44, 73 : undifferentiated- 77 
“ form " 77 ; —{due to imaaina- 
tioa) 83 

grahyabhltga 49 n. 33, 50 n.37 
grahyiltkfa 82. 84 
grghyasvabli»vn 59 
happiness, feelinf of — 78 
HIUBN TSANO 95, 97, 100, 
112 

image, (-immanent in com.) 84 
" internally " 81. 83 
/-TS/JV<3 21 

J^NAPKAKUSA 116 n. 
KAMALASILA 97 
" knowable aspect " 81 
KUMXRILA 62. n. 

LBVt, SYLVAIN 95. 105, ilO 
iokavirodha 81 
MadhyamakavrUt 98 
3f<u/hw»M<tAa«<i/ara (Sanskrit 
text) 95. 99 

Midhyamika 59 n.. 102 
MahlyloasQtrliaiUcIra 109 n., 
112 n., 115 n. 

“ many" 76 

UBYAR, HBSRY 42, 49, 54, 
95, 101 

mind (not the 6th sense) 55-58; 
(as sense and object) (opi- 
nion on-) 101-102 


NAGXRJUNA.iocttiat of— 101 


Naiyiyika 50. 101 
NyOyabindu (BB.) 58 a. 
Syaybifiduttkatippani (BB.) 102 
SyOyavSrtika (Chawk.) 57, n., 
59, D. 

iVyayov. tmparyafika (Chawk.) 
104 

Nyayavinircaya (Sindh Jain 
Series) 104 
NySyastUra 98 

object (exfdained) 43,n.7 ; -cause 
41 ff. : -image 67 
objection {dtigava) 65 
parts, two — (of Rlambana) 72, 
(of cons.) 83 

PARAMXRTHA 54 n. 55. 95. 
97-101 

eanman^afiKi 46 n. 21 
PXRTHASARATHI UlSRA 
85, n..98, 100, 101, 104 
POUSSIN. L.V, 95. 99 
pradarvattartham 66 
PraharatfapafUika (Chawk.) 


0 112 , 0 . 


71. 


Pratifna 55 n. 57 
'Pratyaya 85 

reason (inconclusive) 65, 70 ; 
(its exclusion) 76; 

(not established) 67 
reinvestigating 77 
resolve 66 
tabhhaga 86 
tahakarin 51 n.42 
iVaAfi (-sense-faculty) 52. 53. 
59,— mcf 53 n. 49 
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XlaiibanaparIk$X 


aondtakaro, V. form 
SXNTARAKSITA 102 
wood 55, a> 57 
a^fiatpuifpanta 76 


Sv^tivldio 52 0.46, 97 
Satfra 43 0.9 ; author of— 65 
tcri{itura 81 
$ana, army 80 

•enm, ; power of— 75, 

(axplaioed) 52 
iMMatadhana 79 
Siva/MnatidMiyar 116 
Sautrintika 116 
SUBf/AOUPTA 96. 10* 
ShiavaritHa (Cbawk.) 60, o., 
85 n.. 99—101 
•Olldity (Mhinoffl) 45, 75 

•ouod-ob^ect 81 

STCHBRBATSKY, Tb. 102, 
112 

ST/fl/tAMAT/ 95, 113 a. 

— oo the external thing 110 
tvalaifaifa 69 
•varVpovi'rodAa 84 


thesis (formulated) 65 
thing, (external*), ^ssim 
(of great elentents) 73 
(of dietirsct force) 73 
difTerant views on — ) 96 ; 
Vasubaodhu's criticism of— 
105*9. Sthirunali on — 1 lO* lit 
Trithrikabka^ 95 ; Extract 
from— no 
TUCCI,G. 112, n. 
VXCASPAT/ UIBRA 104 
VXGBHATA 44 n. 13. 97 
Viubhiaika 1 12; Kasmira — 63, 
n., 96, 102 

Vaibhtaika*Sautrlntika 102 
Vairesika 47 nn. 27*28; (re* 
futed) 48 0 . 29, 96, 103 
vlsanS 49 n. 35, 54 
VASC/BAffDHl/ 95, 96, 102, 
105*112, (Bbadanta*) 63, o.,98 
VanhV^HMtna S«<f<r 114. n 
ViMik&bhMya 96, 102, 103; 


Vijfilnarftdm 62, o., 101, 110 
VIN7TADBVA 49n.36; 54 □. 
55, 95*99. (His critidsih of 
ot^r school) 100 
vsioyBkffrorA 54 
VedlntiD 102 
vytnahBra 43 n. 9 


-76 

TiRlNlTHA 97 
taimirik« 49 a. 33 
t«rka 57 

tathata, suchoees 75 
TathSgata 59 

Tattvatadaraha (GOS.) 57. a,, 
58. n., 60, a., 96. 97. 102 


Yogi<4fa*Sautrtattka 102 


TIBETAN INDEX 

(With Authorised Skt. Equivalbht) 


{Pigunt n/tr 


vtrsc*) 


rkrsD, pratyaya 7 

gad, yat 6 
rfyu, kSraDa 1 

ci. dgar, yathsf^aiti, vftti ad 7 
gcif. c^tiaA, tkftchso’tH (Origi- 
cal : taha) 7 
de. oi, sa^t vftti ad 7 
ds b>i tasy&b 1 

d« hi. rkyen. Bid . . . yin phyir. 

ro. UlpratyayaiayB 6 
d«r. ml. snap, phyir, atadlbha- 
tayi 1 

doo, artha 6 

doD. du. saad. ba, arthfivabh&sa, 
Vftti ad 7 

bdus. pahi. rnaih. pa, taffcili- 
kBra 3 

rdnl. phran, aqu (Original: 
sab) 1 

nad. gi, antab 6 

I. pa, i^aktiifa, vrtti e'" 


ream. par. iva. pahi. rlan can, 
vijfiinkdhtrim, vftti ad 7 
ream. pa. /as. do. bohi phyir, 
viiSinarBpatvit 6 


Miad . . yin. to, avabhBsate 6 
phyi. roi. liar, bahinrat 6 
phra. tab. rdul, agu (Orig. : gri- 
hyiifa/a) 1 

by«d. pas, karolKi. vftti ad 7 
dbad. po. bzbtn, ak^val 1 
dban. ^hi. ream. par. rig. indri- 
yaviiBapti. 1 

bbraa. bu. akyed. par. byed. 
pahi, kiryolpldaka (Orig. : 
— utpattaye) v|^lt ad 7 
mi. bkhrul. phyir. ro,avyabhi- 
cBritvBt 7 

mi. bsoi* avirodha, vftti 
ad 7 

mod. kyi, yadyapi 1 
slum, po, p&rimiqdalya, Vftti 
ad 4 d. 

yan. lag. geig. ma. tahad, ekidga* 
vaikaJya. vftti ad2Q.d. 
yul, vi^ya 1 

rad. dad. mthun. pahi. svinu* 
rOpo. Vftti ad 7 

rim. gyia, kramit 7.->-kyaA, kra* 
monSpi, vfiti ad 7 
/es. byabi. do. bo, jReyarOpa 6 
m. Bid. la. soga. bzhin, kalhi* 
nat&divat 3 
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